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The Week. 
Surrose Warmoth and his Republicans in New Orleans had been 
men of nerve enough to attempt the enforcement of their right to seats 
in the State Republican Convention, and the State Governor had 
been shot down by United States troops surrounding the convention, 
not in obedience to the requisition of the Governor, but of the United 
States Marshal, who wishes to be nominated as governor, and at the in- 
stance of the United States Collector, who wishes to be a senator; 
could the President in that case have withstood the demand for the 
punishment of those officials by removal? He has most certainly not 
acted with sufficient promptness for the country’s good, or the party’s, or 
his own in this business ; and in case he should not act at all, his offence 
must surely be recollected against him. That “he means no harm” 
in no way relieves a maker of legal precedents against the freedom of 
a country; and nothing better than that is said for General Grant, 
while worse things are said in plenty, and not without color of truth. 








Senator Morton continues his speech-making, his last performance 
having been in St. Louis. Whether his be taken as the “ utterances 
of the President’s counsellor,” or simply as those of “an eminent 
member of the Republican party,” they are always worth attention. 
No other politician watches public sentiment—the sentiment of his 
public, that is—more closely, or trims to it more carefully. That he 
is capable of grossly misjudging it concerns those chiefly who 
pin their faith to him; his false intuitions only make him more 
interesting as a political weathercock. When he came, in 
the course of his remarks at St. Louis, to deal with 
civil-service reform, and the probable policy of the party in regard to 
it, he was an especial object of interest, inasmuch as, during Grant's 
administration, the senator has probably made more unfit and corrupt 
recommendations to office than any of his colleagues in Congress. 
Some of the worst of them were for judicial positions, and it was, per- 
haps, in recollection of these that, denouncing life-tenures in the civil ser- 
vice, he said: “We have got only one institution of that kind, 
that is, the Supreme Court of the United States ; and if we had to make 
that over, we would not put these gentlemen on the bench for life.” 
Beyond his belonging, however, to the “great Republican reform 
party,” which “ wants to make any reform in that department that it 
can,” the senator said nothing that indicated any personal desire for 
the purification of the civil service, or any but the vaguest notions 
in regard to it. He must “be allowed to say, in justice to General 
Grant, that he appears to be the first man that has taken a practical 
step in that direction.” But it turns out that the commission appointed 
by the practical President, when asked in its turn “ to devise something 
that was practical,” was “met with difficulties at the very threshold,” 
although some of its members, if Mr. Morton had been correctly in- 
formed, were “ distinguished editors who had been writing very volu- 
minously in favor of civil-service reform.” Our civil service is imper- 
fect, as human nature is imperfect, but it is “by far the best in the 
world”; and, considering the perfection of our Constitution, it is cer- 
tainly not strange that constitutional objections should have arisen to 
the proposed change. As to the “ particular measure ” of reform, Sen- 
ator Morton was wisely undecided. He would not vote to constitute 
“an aristocracy sufficient to revolutionize this government in twenty- 
five years”; but neither would he commit himself to a limited instead 
of a life tenure. He concluded his remarks on this topic by warning 
off the Democratic party from a reform which the Republican party 
had pre-empted—if anything was to be made out of it. 





The Ohio Republicans are doing very much better than they 
expected, and now may have good hopes not only of beating McCook 
for Governor, but also of getting the Legislature into their hands, 
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a thing which looked more than doubtful, and which is of im- 
portance because it will elect a senator—perhaps himself, perhaps 
not—to succeed Mr. Sherman, and because it will have charge of the 
redistricting of the State. This latter task requiring an exercise of pure 
justice for its right fulfilment, and man being the creature he is, Repub- 
licans as such are rejoicing that the work is to fall to them and not to 
the Democrats. The Democrats have certainly had extreme ill fortune 
in the campaign. They divided about the “ New Departure”; the 
author of the New Departuer, who might, possibly, have reconciled 
them all to it, died suddenly, by accident; it was discovered that 
the gentleman supposed to be nominated had not really been nomin- 
ated, and the friends of McCook’s competitor, the actual nominee, 
General Ewing, sulk in their tents in consequence, and even think his 
rival somewhat dishonorable; while, to cap the climax, Governor 
McCook, who is a good canvasser and speaker, breaks down in what 
is said to look like insanity. Though that is not the true capping 
of the climax either; Mr. Pendleton’s repudiating schemes are 
still popular enough in Ohio -to need some more stamping out, as 
Mr. Thomas Ewing's astounding financial scheme shows, and yet the 
apostle of repudiation, Mr. Pendleton, has come home to make speeches ; 
and everybody believes he comes to be, if he can, Mr. Sherman's 
successor, in case the Legislature can be made Democratic. The 
Democracy have fought hard for Ohio, and had the good fortune to 
get her when last a senatorship was the prize, but they will do miracles 
if they can bear up against all this ill-luck, 


In both Ohio and Pennsylvania, various local and temporary causes 
will affect this year’s elections, and these will, therefore, give but uncer- 
tain sign of what may be expected next year, though we may certainly 
look on the position of Mr. Ewing in Ohio, and on the wrath of the old- 
fashioned Democrats over the New Departure, as facts of more than 
momentary significance, On the whole, however, these elections, suppos- 
ing them to result, as we expect, in Ohio's going Republican and Penn- 
sylvania Democratic, will leave the political prospect in nearly all the 
doubt in which it has been for some time lying. So, too, of the elec- 
tions in Maine and California. Maine, it is not doubted, will.go Re- 
publican on a light vote. California may be expected to poll a heavy 
vote, but it seems rather idle to talk of the Californian election as if it 
were a naked contest between the pure Republican idea and the 
pure Democratic, especially when we have the Irish reason given that 
the two parties have precisely the same platform. The fact seems to 
be that the State is likely to go Republican, because Governor Haight, 
with his broken pledges as to subsidized railroads, and his very varie- 
gated political career, really pleases but few Democrats, while Mr. 
Booth pleases all Republicans, and will get 2,000 new negro votes 
in a State that was carried for Grant by 514 majority. More signifi- 
cant than any of these elections, though of a significance not yet to be 
measured with exactness, is the fact that Mr. Greeley, having gone 
through the South, is now going through the West and Northwest, 
feeling the public pulse in lectures and speeches, and, beyond a doubt, 
doing his best to make public opinion against Grant wherever he goes, 
A far more formidable enemy Grant will find him in his own and other 
peopie’s * sanctums ” than in the conyention as a candidate for the 
nomination—if, indeed, there can be any seriousness in the sustained 
rumor that puts him in the absurd position of a candidate. 





. 


* A Constant Reader” of the Nation having read what we said the 
other day concerning the corrupt government of Louisiana, puts to us 
three questions, in substance as follows: First, Is not the material pros- 
perity of Louisiana greater to-day than in 1860 or 1866; and is it not 
greater in consequence of the greater attention paid by the present 
rulers to the development of the State's resources?) Second, Has not 
the State been building miles on miles of levees in place of those de- 
stroyed by the war? Third, Is not the State’s liability to large expen- 
ditures in repairing the damages caused by the high water of last 
spring, the reason of the expected tax of $2 on a hundred for the 
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current financial year? He thinks that we are too hard on the State 
government when we say of it that, since the war, it has been, like the 
State government of North Caroli and that of South Carolina and 
those of other Southern States, grossly and shamelessly corrupt, unless 
we have better grounds for saying so than are to be found in the fact 
that the State tax was in 1860 21 cents on the $100; in 1865, 374; 
in 1867, 52; in 1869, 75; in 1870, $1 45; and is confidently and reason- 
ably expected to be,in 1871, more than $2. There are other grounds 
for thinking the present State governments of some of the Southern 
States a curse to the States themselves, and one of the heaviest loads 
the Republican party has to carry; but whether there are better 
grounds is a question. 





It would be simply absurd to say that the material prosperity of 
Louisiana is greater now than it was in 1860. With the value of the 
slave property at that date we need not concern ourselves. We may 
confine our attention to the fact that the actual value of the real estate 
of Louisiana was in 1860 nearly twice as great as it is to-day, after 
five years of peace and of business activity. As for the levees, the 
State has since the war built and repaired miles of levees. The objec- 
tion is that she has built them and repaired them at an expense of 
eight millions of dollars, of which sum competent persons estimate 
that about two and two-thirds millions have gone into the levees, and 
about five millions, more or less, have gone elsewhere. Perhaps Gov- 
ernor Warmoth could tell us. He publicly charged it against another 
State officiel last week that he had offered $50,000 for the Governor's 
signature to a certain bill; and the other State official says that the 
Governor did indeed decline the $50,000, and was very angry because he 
could not have $75,000 offered him, though there was not that much 
money “in it.” As for the “ liability ” of the State in the matter of build- 
ing levees, and its connection with thefexpected increase in taxation, it is 
as true as it is unfortunate that she is liable; and she is liable for large 
expenditures in rebuilding levees for building which— fruitlessly,” 
says the State Auditor—she has already paid thricetoomuch. Of this 
year’s expected tax of $2 on the hundred, forty cents will be the 
amount which the last Legislature authorized a private corporation to 
take for the purpose of doing work in rebuilding levees—a tax 
which will amount to more than a million dollars. Moreover, 
the Legislature granted this right of rebuilding levees to the corpora- 
tors for the next twenty years. Our correspondent may rest assured 
that the contempt for,“ the carpet-bagger ”, which, he says, he learned 
when in the South, will not be diminished by steady contemplation 
and full information of the condition of things in Louisiana. If he is 
a delegate to the Republican National Convention next summer, we 
advise him, in view of the polls, to be perfectly indifferent as to how 
Louisiana delegates, and those of some other Southern States, cast 
their votes for a nominee. 





We appear to have been gallant enough in Corea, but that we have 
been very judicious does not appear; for it may be doubted, though 
we have killed some hundreds of Coreans, if we have not spoiled a dip- 
lomatic mission, then, by coming away after our victory, put our- 
selves in the position of the defeated party, and, finally, got on our 
hands an ugly and expensive job of a war in those distant waters. Five 
years ago next month a schooner, the General Sherman, with American 
papers, went to Corea for purposes of trade, some say illegal, some say 
legal. Nobody knows but the Coreans, who in 1867 would not answer 
Commander Shufeldt, in the} Wachusett, and who in 1868 told Com- 
mander Sebiger, in the Shenandoah, that a certain foreign vessel did, 
at about the time mentioned, arrive in their waters; that the local 
official went on board and addressed the officers in humble lan- 
guage, but that both turned round and went asleep, thus insulting him ; 
that a man on board, named Tony, a Frenchman—the French had had 
war with the Coreans a year before—used violent and unreasonable 
conduct towards them; that the people nevertheless were very kind 
and attentive to Tony and his friends, although warning them that it 
was unlawful for them to penetrate into the country ; that the foreign 
vessel went, however, and had no sooner reached the chief city than 
her men seized the adjutant-general’s ship, loaded the adjutant-gene- 
ral with chains, shattered into.pieces many merchant vessels, robbing 





the crews, until by-and-by the whole city, aroused by these misplaced 
actions, turned out and fired guns, launched rafts of burning wood, let 
off cannon, fought with knives and swords, the foreigners fighting like- 
wise, till at last the foreign ship blew up, and every man on board per- 
ished. Commander Sebiger had no great confidence in this narrative 
of facts, as it is well enough known that the crew of the General 
Sherman, except two, were massacred, with or without more or less 
reason, as the case may be; at all events massacred, and to be accounted 
for. But he could get no redress, and had to come away after one of 
his surveying boats had been firedon. This last expedition, made by 
Rear-Admiral Rodgers, had for its object to put Minister Low in com- 
munication with the Corean king, and the minister was to make en- 
quiry after the Sherman's crew, and see if some good understanding 
could not be reached as to the treatment of wrecked seamen. Admiral 
Rodgers was to accompany with as many vessels as he could, in order 
that the embassy might be as imposing as possible. The expedition, 
on arriving, was boarded by Corean officials, who said they came from 
the king to learn its object. Mr. Low and the admiral are said to 
have decided that, no matter what these people stated, they must show 
credentials, or no communication could be had with them. This, be 
it remembered, although Commander Shufeldt had been glad to per- 
suade a peasant of the country to convey a letter from him to the 
court. The country will look with some interest to see if Mr. Low is 
so good a specimen as that comes to of the kind of diplomatic agents 
that we send out under Senator Morton’s perfect system, and also to sce 
if the admiral’s gallantry, and his sense of the impudence of the Coreans, 
did not keep his discretion in abeyance, and, together with the minister's 
want of skill and tact, get us into an unnecessary hobble. We hope 
the Secretary will be asked for the despatches as soon as Congress 
meets, if we do not get them before. Very soon after this, on the 1st 
of last June, came the firing on the surveying boats, and our return fire, 
which, it is now understood, killed some thirty Coreans, 





The Rear-Admiral, however, thought that the insult to the flag was 
by no means wiped out, and after waiting nine days for an apology, on 
the morning of the tenth he landed an expedition for the purpose of 
chastising the natives. The land forces consisted of about 650 
men, and they were accompanied on the water by the Monocacy, 
the Palos—which got aground and did no good—and three steam 
launches. Apparently, everything was planned excellently. On 
the 10th, five forts were taken, the squadron shelling vigorously, 
and the Coreans, it seems, retiring easily, and the marines occupy- 
ing the forts and dismantling them as the enemy retired. This was 
a day of very hard work rather than hard fighting. On the 11th, 
the citadel was shelled from the river for an hour, and replied very 
briskly, but not at all effectively, its powder being wretched and 
its ordnance too light. Rifle-firing was also sharp between the marines 
and the defenders of the port, but casualties on the side of the assail- 
ants were few, and for the reason just given. Good powder and ord- 
nance more modern would have made the citadel impregnable, such were 
its advantages of position and the courage of its garrison. At eleven 
o'clock it was carried by storm after a sharp contest of twenty minutes. 
The Coreans are described as fightiffg with determination, and they 
must at all events have stood up with fortitude, for 243 dead bodies 
were counted about the citadel, and if it is true that the garrison was 
not much more than a hundred, hardly a man in it could have escaped 
without death or wounds. The number seems incredible; but we do 
not see it stated that the 5,000 Coreans who operated in the open 
country were engaged at this point, if at all. Indeed, one account 
says that no one in the citadel escaped death or capture. The 
American loss was three killed and six wounded. The forts being 
destroyed and the guns—481 in all the forts—rendered useless, the 
vessels were ordered down the river. On the ground that the Coreans 
construe the withdrawal of the squadron as a confession of failure, the 
admiralis blamed. But it seems plain enough that the blame, if there 
is any, came earlier. Negotiation could hardly have been hoped for 
when the Corean authorities, despite the “coercing” they had just 
had, told the admiral, who asked them what he should do with his 
prisoners, that he might do what he liked with them. And for a war 
with Corea his force was evidently too small. 
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That very momentous question for France and her Assembly, “ Shall 
the powers bestowed upon M. Thiers be both extended and prolonged 
so as to constitute him a regular President of the Republic for three 
years ?’—a question closely allied,with that perhaps more important 
one, “ Has the National Assembly the right to prolong its own existence 
and frame a constitution for the country, or have its powers virtually 
expired with the double pacification it has achieved ?”—is slowly ap- 
proaching a solution, too slowly for the French mind, so impatient of 
uncertainties and suspended decisions. The committee to which M. 
Rivet’s motion for the prolongation was referred by the Assembly has 
reached a vote on the subject, which is reported to be nine against to 
six for the motion, a decision in harmony wit! the views on the subject 
of its president, Benoist d’Azy ; yet it has chosen for its reporter M. 
St.-Mare-Girardin, who decidedly favors the proposition, which, in the 
Assembly, is expected to be passed by a considerabie majority, though 
with some modifications, and after a strenuous opposition on the part 
of both extreme wings. The deputies of the Left, among whom Gam- 
betta—now a teacher of moderate and prudent statesmanship—has 
risen to foremost {prominence, are reported to be preparing a manifesto 
demanding the restoration of the constitution of 1848. This restora- 
tion the Government of the 4th of September would, perhaps, have 
done very wisely to decree immediately on its installation, thus securing 
a kind of legitimate continuity to the Republic founded on universal 
suffrage, and merely suspended by the usurpations of Louis Napoleon ; 
to decree it now, after so many breaks in that continuity on the part 
of the people, and after thé revival by the late events in Paris of the 
most terrible memories of 1848, is much more than the Assembly can 
be persuaded to do—if not compelled by a new revolution. And even 
a new revolution is more likely to drive the now ruling majority into 
civil war than into submission to radical dictation. 





The Assembly has, in the meanwhile, re-elected M. Grévy its presi- 
dent, and rejected a proposition to draw up a constitution. What was 
the complexion of the votes in these instances is not stated, nor easily 
to be guessed. The introduction of a bill providing for the dissolution 
of the Assembly is announced for one of these days—which can hardly 
emanate from any other quarter than the Extreme Left. M. Thiers’s 
salary is proposed by the Budget Committee to be fixed at $100,000, 
with an additional credit for ordinary and extraordinary expenses. 
Whether this is meant for the “ President of the Council, Chief of the 
Executive Power,” which he now is, or for the contemplated “ Presi- 
dent of the Republic” for three years, we are not told. The Army 
Bill, which makes military service obligatory for every Frenchman be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty,* prohibits substitutions, precludes 
the soldiers in the ranks from voting in political elections, and dis- 
solves all armed organizations—including the NationalJGuards—outside 
of the army and its reserves, has been favorably reported back to the 
Assembly by the proper committee. The army as it is finds unfor- 
tunately but too much employment in Algeria, whither reinforcements 
must constantly be sent. On its activity in the disastrous twelvemonth 
closed a few weeks ago, Generals -Faidherbe, Chanzy, and MacMahon 
are publishing or preparing more or less official narratives, said to be 
of considerable interest. To judge by the little we have read about 
these recitals, MacMahon writes like a soldier, Chanzy like a patriot, 
and Faidherbe like a demagogue. Dreams of a speedy war for revenge 
are evidently haunting the minds of many a French general, but even 
Faidherbe’s patron, Gambetta, is said to declare an enterprise of this 
kind sheer madness as long as no great ally is found. This ally the 
“patriotic” press already believes it sees in the Czar, who frightens 
Bismarck into negotiations with Beust. 





The Versailles trials are progressing slowly. The “ Government Com- 
missary’s ” introductory exposé is lucid and rich in historically interesting 
dates, of which the following refer to the second period of the move- 
ments : The 4th of September, 1870, satisfied neither the members of the 
Internationale nor the revolutionists proper. They waited in concert, 
for a propitious moment to grasp power, in the meanwhile clamoring 
for “ the Commune ” and a general sortie, denouncing defeat as treason, 
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and conspiring for attack. On October 31, they first threw their armed 
miasses upon the Hotel de Ville. January 22, 1871, they made their 
second fruitless attempt. After the capitulation of Paris, which dis- 
armed the military, and paralyzed the Government and its friends, 
they perfected the organization of their forces, begun long before. 
February 15, a meeting of delegates of the Natiopal Guard took place 
at the Tivoli-Vauxhall, and appointed a commission to elaborate the 
provisional statutes of a central committee. February 24, the statutes 
were provisionally voted by the delegates, the Central Committee con- 
stituted, and resistance to any attempt at disarmament, as well as to 
the entry of the Germans, announced by resolution, “ the National 
Guard recognizing no other chiefs but those of its own choice.” Feb- 
ruary 27, under the pretext of saving a number of pieces of artillery 
from the Germans, the Nationals carried the cannon upon the heights 
of Montmartre, and placed them in position. February 28, the Central 
Committee invited the Guard not to oppose the entry of the Germans ; 
it remained in permanence for two nights. March 4, it announced its 
“mission to constitute the Republican Federation of the National 
Guard.” A few days later, a fusion of the Central Committee with the 
International Federation, which held its sittings in the Rue de la Cor- 
derie, took place. March 8, the Central Committee, at the Vauxhall, 
definitively adopted the statutes of its organization. March 11, an 
assembly of chiefs of battalions, at the Salle de la Redoute, adopted a 
resolution of resistance to any attempt at subverting the Republic or 
disarming the Guard. March 15, the Central Committee rendered 
account of its doings to the Republican Federation of the National 
Guard ; it had then concentrated all power in its hands. March 18, 
the feeble attempt of the Versailles Government to seize the cannon 
miscarrying, the insurrection became a revolution, March 22, a coun- 
ter-revolutionary demonstration was stifled in blood at the Place Ven- 
déme. March 26, Communal elections were held at the decree of the 
Central Committee. March 28, the Commune of Paris was solemnly 
installed at the Hotel de Ville, the Central Committee, composed 
chiefly of Internationals, apparently abdicating, but in fact continuing 
to direct the whole movement. 


Last week we alluded to the speculations, * mostly of a very vague 
and idle character,” indulged in by the press in connection with the 
reported meeting of the Emperors William and Francis Joseph, and 
their advisers, at Gastein. There being no further announcement made 
by the Associated Press for a number of days, the conjectures about the 
avowed objects and ulterior aims of the Imperial conference found a 
collective and, under the circumstances, rather legitimate expression in 
something like the following questions: Are the French right in pre- 
suming the meeting to be provoked by Russia's secretly arming in 
their favor? Are the scandalous proceedings of the Roumanian Cham- 
bers in the Strousberg Railroad affair, and the consequently more than 
ever shaken position of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, the cause of 
Bismarck’s friendly relations with Beust? Has Turkey really shown 
any inclination, as is asserted, to make common cause with Russia in 
solving that and other questions on the Lower Danube, and is, there- 
fore, the Eastern question to be the main topic of the conversations 
between Kaiser William and Francis Joseph? Or has the German 
Chancellor concocted a plan against the Ultramontanes, which is to be 
concerted with his Austrian rival, who happens to,be a Protestant ? 
Or is only a general enten/e cordiale, without any special aims, to be 
effected between the two empires, which in their diplomatic communi- 
cations, in December last, already made the necessary advances 
towards an oblivion of the past? Before incurring the obligation, 
however, of declining to answer all or any of these questions, we are 
surprised at the end of the week by the Cable announcement that the 
two Emperors have not met at Gastein at all, and that their meeting 
there or anywhere else is indefinitely postponed, which relieves us and 
our contemporaries from the necessity of further conjecturing—at 
least for a time. We do not say that some of these questions we are 
not going to’hear moreabout. But the Khedive we feel impelled to en- 
treat everybody to dismiss from his mind till the complete setting 
in of cool weather. 
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THE SYNDICATE. 

Tn course heretofore pursued by the Treasury Department in its 
communications with the public on the subject of the new loan, as it is 
called, has been such as to cause universal distrust in the latest phase 
of these negotiations, the reported Syndicate. 
government of a respectable power is made ridiculous and contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the financial world by semi-official misrepresenta- 
tion and prevarication on matters of such grave importance and such 
public notoriety as the placing of a national loan, But if it were pos- 
sible for Mr. Boutwell to destroy entirely all faith in the credit of the 
United States, he would certainly have accomplished it by the coun- 
tenance he has lent to the announcements, put forth in a semi-oflicial 
form, half-a-dozen [times during the last twelvemonth, that “the 
negotiations were at last completed, that the entire amount of five per 
cent. bonds had been subscribed for, that the funding was a success, 
that the loan was closed,” and so forth. At one time it was the 
Rothschilds, at another time a combination of Frankfort bankers, and 
then a St. Petersburg firm, that had subscribed for a large amount. 
And again, a combination of English houses, and once or twice Mr. 
Treasurer Spinner, and again Mr. Assistant-Secretary Richardson, had 
succeeded in disposing of the whole. In defending Mr. Boutwell from 
the charge of endorsing these wilful misstatements, it is not sufficient 
to assert that they were not officially made by him. It was his duty, 
instead of quietly countenancing them as far as he could, without 
technical commitment, promptly to deny them, knowing, as he should 
have known, that nothing could be so injurious to the success of the 
loan as a doubt fof the strict veracity of the Treasury officials. But 
Mr. Boutwell quietly permitted the repeated deception, until he awoke 
one fine morning to find that his great funding loan had been hawked 
abroad all over the world, like an invoice of tarnished plated ware, 
until no one could be induced even to look at it. 

About » month ago a fresh announcement took the community by 
surprise: the entire balance of the loan had been placed abroad, 
Again, all the information received from the Treasury, though strictly 
non-committal, was in every way confirmatory of the report. It is 
even asserted that positive orders were given to discontinue the adver- 
tising of the loan in this country. But it is now quite certain that the 
loan was not then placed, and the negotiations appear to have made 
no further progress, at least were not again heard of until a few days 
since, when it was pompously announced that a “ Syndicate” of foreign 
and Anglo-American banking-houses had absolutely purchased the 
balance. This time there was no wavering at the Treasury. The fact 
was boldly announced, under Mr. Boutwell’s own signature, that the 
Joan was withdrawn from the market. The names {of many of the 
leading foreign banking-houses in London and this city were quietly 
noised abroad as parties to the scheme, and this time even the most 
incredulous were congratulating themselves that this tedious topic was 
finally removed from the daily despatches. But they were mistaken. 
First, it appeared that the “Syndicate” had only taken thirty mil- 
lions unconditionally out of the $130,000,000 yet unsold. Then it ap- 
peared that some of the houses named as parties to the loan declined 
the honor, ard rather repudiated the Syndicate than otherwise. Then 
it leaked out that only $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 were really taken, that 
the Syndicate was chiefly a figure of speech, and that perhaps the loan 
might still be partly for sale; and all that even now seems definite is 
that Jay Cooke & Co., and Fisk & Hatch of this city, together with 
one or two substantial, influential, and highly respectable, though not 
absolutely first-class London houses, have agreed to take $25,000,000 of 
the $130,000,000 yet to be placed, on condition that they shall have the 
refusal of the balance for a certain length of time, and on certain’terms 
not as yet given to the public. This, as far as can be ascertained, is 
the sum-total of fact in the midst of this long account of disgraceful 
mystification. 

It is no wonder that the public looks upon the “Syndicate” with 
But neither the distrust nor the 
contempt is altogether justifiable. Although among the officially 
published foreign names there is not one that ranks as of the first class 
in the great world of finance, although the operations in this market 


a mixture of distrust and contempt. 
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are surrounded with the fuss and puffery that our modern flashy finan- 
ciers think essential to success, although the list of names published 
here had to be eked out with those of firms who give the whole a 
rather poverty-stricken air, it should not be forgotten that the negotia- 
tion is now at least in the hands ef business men, who will devote the 
experience, the energy, the influence, which made former loans suc.ess- 
ful in their hands to accompiish similar results in the present case. 
And indeed there seem to be no valid reasons why the negotiation 
should not prove a complete success, provided the published state- 
ments are truthful and correct. 

One reason, in justice to Mr. Boutwell it should be remembered, 
why all previous attempts at funding failed, was the ridiculous and 
absurd provision of Congress that the Secretary should not be allowed 
to call in the outstanding six per cents until they stood at par in gold 
in the markets of the world. Now, it only needs half the knowledge 
of an ordinary business man to see that that provision was practically 
suicidal. Owners and holders of the bonds did not want to see them 
called in or paid off. What they wanted was to continue drawing the 
six per cent. interest, which they could not get with equal security 
from any other class of investments whatever. As soon as the bonds 
went to par, they were immediately subject to being called in. Every- 
body knew that they could not, therefore, go orer par, while there was, 
of course, a possibility that they might go below par. Nobody, there- 
fore, cared to buy them a¢ par, and the holders were more anxious than 
anybody else that they might remain below par. The law thus left 
Mr. Boutwell in this position: He could not call in bonds until they 
went to par, and his readiness to call them fn was the very thing that 
prevented them from going to par or above. At the same time, he 
could sell his new five per cent. bonds only at par; but, of course, as 
long as equally good six per cents were obtainable at par, no one 
would buy five per cents at the same price. A more ingenious con- 
trivance for practising the laudable art of “how not to do it” was 
never invented in Congress or in Downing Street. If Mr. Boutwell had 
been half as much of an intelligent business man as he is an ingenious 
political wire-puller, he would have seen at a glance that under such 
circumstances all his efforts at funding must prove failures, and that 
each successive announcement of his immediate or early or actually 
completed success only covered him with deeper ridicule in the eyes 
of those who correctly appreciated his situation. 

If ever there was a case in which a public officer was by law made 
practically dependent upon private effort, that case was Mr, Boutwell’s. 
For the success of his funding measures, it was absolutely necessary 
that some one should run the risk of contracting for a large amount of 
the new five per cents, and take the chances of the effect upon other 
holders of calling in a similar amount of six per cents. If the simul- 
taneous calling in of, say, 100 millions of six per cents had the effect of 
inducing the holders of other hundreds of millions of six per cents to 
prefer exchanging the latter for the new five per cents, which could 
not be called in, the negotiation was a success. If it did not have 
that effect, the negotiation was a failure, and the parties origin- 
ally contracting for the new five per cents incurred a loss. Now, the 
risk of loss in that case was one which a “Syndicate” of four or five 
first-class European banking-houses would have settled within an hour, 
but that risk of loss was, nevertheless, the key to the whole situation. 
Mr. Boutwell, with a marvellous fatuity, adopted the very plan by 
which intelligent action was rendered absolutely impossible. He ap- 
pointed everybody as agents of the loan, and, as “ everybody” is not 
in a position to incur a loss of a few millions of dollars, and as those 
who can afford to risk such sums do not care to do it for “ everybody's” 
benefit, the result was a stupendous failure. A few firms who sought 
to curry favor, a few national banks who dread the Secretary's frown 
or bask in his smiles, and some few individuals who believed that the 
credit of the United States would overcome all difficulties, did convert 
their six per cents into five per cents, and there the whole business 
has rested until the recent effort now under discussion. 

No unprejudiced financial authority is at this time prepared to 
deny that the credit of the United States, under competent Treasury 
management, would be fully equal to borrowing a very large*sum, say 
1,000 millions of doliars, at five per cent. interest, or even less, provided 
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that sum be devoted to cancelling the existing six per cent. bonds. 
But to do this at any time requires that the national finances should be 
managed with the most scrupulous simplicity, straightforwardness, 
and truth, so that the great moneyed houses and families of the world 
(who, the common belief to the contrary notwithstanding, owe their 
success almost without exception to their perfect good faith) can co- 
operate with the Government in such a negotiation. At the present 
moment, it requires this co-operation more emphatically than ever, 
owing to the limitations placed upon the Secretary by foolish laws. 
If the co-operation which the present Syndicate offers to the Treasury 
is not as powerful as we should desire in order to feel perfectly certain 
of success, the want of that power, the absence of the really great 
houses, is chiefly due to the unwise course pursued throughout by the 
Secretary himself. But itis, nevertheless, true that the existence of the 
present combination is the first evidence we have had that the Secre- 
tary begins to realize the true nature of his situation, that the manage- 
ment of the affair is at last in the hands of men of great ability and 
considerable influence, and that the condition of the European money 
market warrants the hope and the belief that the negotiation will be 
successful. Success in the present effort, if genuine, means a speedy 
refunding of the entire amount of outstanding six per cents, and a very 
desirable saving of at least ten millions in the annual interest. We can 
see no serious reason for doubting that the success will be measurably 
prompt and sufficiently complete to compensate for previous failures. 


“WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


Tus, after all said and done, is the one municipal question of the 
hour, and the impudent autocrat of our municipality, who puts it to 
us instinctively, knows that it is not easy of solution. Of course, 
prominent in Tweed’s mind is the fact that for almost two years to 
come the quadrilateral have secured themselves against a mild storm 
of popular indignation, and he doubtless thinks that in a few months 
the first force of all the hue-and-cry now made against them will have 
blown over. Whether he is right or wrong in this will depend almost 
entirely upon the strength of the moral element in our community. 
Thieves are apt to underrate the general moral sentiment of others; and 
we will hope that they do so in this case, though, as we have had occa- 
sion to say before, we are not so sanguine in this particular case as we 
could wish to be. Where is the strength of moral sense, for instance, 
which is going to mass, in solid and hearty opposition to Tweed and 
Sweeny, Mr. B, F. Manierre, Mr. Reuben Fenton, Mr. Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Mr. Thomas Murphy, Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. Marshall 0. 
Roberts, Mr. Horace Greeley, Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, Mr. John V. 
Gridley, the Times, the Evening Post, and the Tribune? It would re- 
quire a good deai more than is always in heated party conflites avail- 
able for use in politics. It would require so much more than anybody 
expects to find, that people would listen as to thunder out of a winter 
sky, or to voices out of the earth, or to the sound of a general resurrec- 


tion of the dead, if they were some morning to hear it said that Mr. 
Fenton, Mr. Conkling, Mr. Greeley, and Mr. Schultz, and Mr. 
Murphy had announced that they united to take the one 


way to give this State this fall a Republican government, 
and to make it a sure reliance for the Republican party, which 
they believe to be the party of honest government in city, State, 
and county at large—this one way being the easy way of sacri- 
ficing selfish motives, and of themselves honestly working for an un- 
Fentonized, un-Conklingized, un-Greeleyized, un-Murphyized Repub- 
lican State convention, and an honest Republican legislature. We 
say nothing about the moral sense and character of any of the persons 
named above further than this—and that may be much or little; we 
think it much rather than little—that it is their differences, more or 
less personal in origin, which have been and are fatal to the well-being 
of the party in the State, and which bid fair to continue so in the 
future; fatal not only to its success, but so injurious to its character 
that to call the Republican party as it reveals itself when it gets to 
Albany the party of purity, would expose one, as an innocent, to the 
contempt of most of the Republicans as well as of most of the Democrats 
one met at the capital. Tweed himself says that he has not often been 








called a fool, and it is rather more likely, as he recalls certain pecuni- 
ary transactions at Albany, that it is not so much upon any legal or 
legislative difficulties in the way of our getting rid of him that he 
relies when he asks us what we are going to do about it, as it is]upon 
his knowledge of his own moral character and how near it is to the 
political-moral character of the tools with which the honest commu- 
nity tries to work, 

But below all this we come to face with 
which is of vital importance, and must now be solved, otherwise 
even success in driving from power the whole set of blackguards 
who plunder us will be of no lasting avail, and the work of 
reform will have to be done over again in each decade. The 
secret of the failure of the Citizens’ Association is not so much the 
character of Mr. Nathaniel Sands, because, even if a man of the highest 
character had been at the head of that organization, it would have 
failed by reason ot the absence of some guiding principle to it. The 
gentlemen who were the executive committee of that association would 
listen to nothing in the way of an organic reform, but were simply de 
termined to “ get better men in office.’ There was a time when a 
De Witt Clinton was our Mayor, and now a—Hall. Why this 
change? they demanded, and they asked as if the answer was a 
simple one relating to nominations, or “good men going to the 
But the fact is, they had not in the least comprehended 
the problem. For one thing, since De Witt Clinton's time all 
the conditions of existence changed. The New York 
chant who waited twe or three weeks for the arrival of the Euro- 


face a problem 


polls.” 


have mer- 
pean packet to announce to him the state of the markets on the other 
side, could devote an amount of time to politics which is utterly im- 
possible to that merchant's son, to whom the tick of the Atlantic Cable 
instrument is as familiar as that of his pulse, and who will go to the 
wall unless his mind is occupied from morning until night with the 
tidings it carries. Now, it is sheer nonsense to say to such a man, 
“Take an interest in politics, attend primaries, find men to accept office, 
canvass your acquaintanceship, discover who is fit for a public post, 
and who, at the same time, will accept small pay for much responsibil 
ty,” and then watch carefully that the person whom you have aided in 
electing will attend to his duties. Under the pressure of some great 
public misfortune, one so great that it affects the welfare of almost 
every member of the body politic, men will leave vocations upor which 
depends their success in life, and become volunteer politicians, pre- 
cisely as the faneur of the “ American Heaven” was converted by the 
Prussian rapping at the door into something ofa soldier, Such efforts 
are necessarily spasmodic, and cannot be relied upon when constant 
action is required. 

In addition to the difficulty which the extreme division of em- 
ployments creates to political activity on the part of the so-called 
better-class men, we have in our city an ever-present bar to abso- 
lute good government in the shape of the ignorant Irish voting 
element. Granted that our well-meaning and intelligent citizens out 
number the blind who are led by the wicked, yet the wicked and the 
blind are with us in such numbers that the slightest flagging of politi- 
cal interest on the part of the well-meaning will give to the sinister 
interests once more the upper hand. And it is just this fever-heat of 
political interest which we cannot expect from our overworked mer- 
chants, bankers, and tradesmen. 

The first determination of the friends of reform will probably be to 
make some such changes in the city charter, or give us such a new 
charter as will make our principal municipal officers more directly 
responsible and more easily pnnishable, at the same time diminishing 
the facilities for committing and concealing frauds. But we trust 
it may be well considered by the wisest heads among us whether 
there is not danger that this will be, in a measure, to make once 
more the mistake the Citizens’ Association made, though not in its 
most egregious form, and to give us a superficial remedy the effects 
of which will be neither great nor durable. We, ourselves, have 
our doubts, considering the character of our eity constituency, if the 
only way to prevent the present wholesome indignation from fritter- 
ing itself away in imitation of the Citizens’ Association's performances, 
is not to secure through the legislature of our State a charter for our city 
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which shall secure to all minorities of upwards, say, of 10,000 voters 
one voice in the legislative department of the city. 
partment should appoint the executive heads of the departments, which 
should be amenable to this legislature, and removable by it. Thus 
our good citizens can always secure a success commensurate with their 
endeavors, and if we cannot absolutely outweigh and outcount the 
Irish vote, we can neutralize it. Exposure would follow villany step 
upon step; neither secret accounts nor “ extortionate” bills could pass a 
body thus composed. Under our’present system, a minority can only 
acquire power by means of a demoralizing and corrupt bargain with 
the majority—a bargain like that of the Tammany Republicans. By 
this plan the minority would hold power independently of. the majority ; 
and even if the majority of our law-makers should then as now prove 
corrupt, so long as the minority remain pure and independent the ma- 
jority could be held in check. We have frequently shown in these 
columns that a system dependent upon the heroic virtues will not suc- 
ceed. Political economy teaches us that the satisfaction must be pro- 
portionate to the effort, and all our diatribes against the indifferentism 
of the citizen will fall on dull ears unless we show him some way by 
virtue of which his efforts will yield him some permanent relief. 


SOME RECENT PROCEEDINGS IN DUXBURY, 


THE sensation of awaking to one’s natural condition after a temporary 
change of habit is apt to produce in the mind of the performer a convic- 
tion that he has rather made a fool of himself. The patient beguiled into 
the public consumption of laughing-gas, for instance, generally descends 
from the platform in a painful state ; orators at dinners are, when intelli- 
gent, sad men at heart ; the amateur ventriloquist at private parties must 
often confer solemnly with himself after he has got home. But to this 
complexion the public performer is very likely to come at last, and it is 
the cheerful duty of his friends to recount his antics. Communities occa- 
sionally experience the same sensations ; having been unduly excited and 
elated, they return to common life with a sheepish assurance that they 
have overdone the thing. As the lights are put out, and the plaudits die 
away, the last of the audience make haste to forget their enthusiasm. 

Some such process has just been finished in a certain county in an adja- 
cent State, sacred to the Pilgrims. Without provocation, many worthy 
gentlemen, and some other gentlemen, have held a public meeting, have 
made speeches and applauded them, and are now sadly enquiring if there 
was any reason for the performance. The nominal cause was the dedi- 
cation of a monument to Miles Standish at Duxbury, but the cool ob- 
server will be as slow to perceive the reason for such a memorial as he 
will be ten years hence to find the monument. 

We should be sorry to say that Duxbury, having lost its former place 
as a fishing village, was ambitious of entering on a new life as a watering 
place ; that, having no monuments, it had to create them ; and, having no 
local hero worth mention, was obliged to evolve one from fancy. We 
should be sorry to say these things, but they might be true even if unsaid. 

Miles Standish, in truth, appears to bave been a sturdy soldier of for- 
tune, who bore a very modest share in the colonizing of Plymouth. The 
importance of that settlement is often overrated, but certainly, whatever 
place the settlement may claim ina political view, the military deeds of its 
Captain Standish were not remarkable. He was, indeed, one of the earliest 
soldiers who fought with the Indians, but the history of New England is 
full of the names of more distinguished warriors. Every generation has 
had its heroes, and, judging solely from their achievements, every genera- 
tion since the first has excelled its prototype. 

The celebration, however, was decided upon, and it was held with due 
formalities. The orator of the day had little to say about Standish, for 
history was silent. It was noted, however, that Miles Standish was spelt 
“ Myles ’--and it might have been added that Winthrop was spelt Wyn- 
throp, and Bradford was spelt Bradforth ; curious items, but of no especial 
value to the unregenerate mind. The orator, however, mentioned many 
things to which the aforesaid Standish might have been compared, had he 
only known what the first term was. He was like “Cavalry Sheridan ” 
chiefly because he was a foot-soldier, and he was the exponent of every 
noble idea because he had left no record of his own. 

After this oration, which, although not bad, in a way; was apparently 
best as a specimen of making bricks without straw, General Benjamin 
Franklin Butler explained in many ways that Standish was very much 
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like President Grant, and especially pointed out that, as one was re-elected, 
the other should be. We suggest to the General that this isan argument 
as good for the representation of the Essex district as any other. He 
never thought of that. And then Doctor George B. Loring got his inn- 
ings, and discovered that Standish was a fine old New England farmer, 
of all things in the world, “ one of the earliest of all those men who, after 
availing themselves of the sandy store-houses of the Indians, and seizing 
whatever they had, turned their attention to the cultivation of the soil.” 
Did the Doctor think sadly of that model farmer before him who had 
seized a store-house in a neighboring county, and has been cultivating 
the district with such success ? 

Then Mr. Justin Winsor proceeded to demonstrate, we must say it, in 
twenty-seven verses, that him the gods had not made poetical ; and then 
Rev. E. E. Hale, who is always bright, gently ridiculed the Mayflower, 
and said his ancestors were not immigrants by that vessel ; and, finally, 
and here dawning sanity begins to appear, Dr. Nathaniel Shurtleff, of 
Boston, wrung the hearts of all the Old Colony by unkindly exploding 
the twin falsehoods—dear to the Old Colonist as the Twin Brethren to the 
dwellers by proud Eurotas—that John Howland did not marry Governor 
Carver’s daughter, and that John Alden’s bride did not ride home like 
Europa, for there was not a bull in the whole colony for three years after 
the marriage. 

So the show closed, and the anxious enquirer must needs wonder at the 
pother. The monument is yet to be built. The site, to be sure, has been 
secured ; but, then, five acres of Cape Cod land can hardly be considered a 
princely endowment. The long and short gf the matter is that the hero 
is undeserving of the rank sought to be given him, good fighter and 
sturdy colonist though he was. The celebration was an absurdity; the 
energy was all misplaced ; the emotion could not but be foreed—except. 
indeed, when General Butler praised the Puritan virtues,and Dr. Loring’s 
heart melted within him when he thought of Myles as a farmer. 

One claim to distinction which Standish really had was cruelly over- 
looked by all the speakers. He was the great original “fortune hunter.” 
As his will shows, he was the first of the noble army of dupes who have 
believed themselves heirs to English fortunes. He solemnly bequeathed 
to his son the land of which his great-grandfather was deprived. We 
propose, therefore, that when the monument is to be dedicated, the heirs 
of the Jennings estate, the Towneley heirs, the Ingraham heirs, the 
Holt heirs, the Smith heirs, the Burnham heirs, the heirs of the innumer- 
able other wealthy Englishmen of this class, shall assemble and meet 
together in force in Duxbury, to mark their admiration of Standish the 
claimant. Then we shall have a celebration, and a reason for it; as it is, 
Duxbury must try again before becoming a vast watering-place. 


THE CENTRALIZATION OF M. THIERS—GAMBETTA. 
Paris, August, 1871. 


IT is sometimes easier to illustrate the condition of a country by some 
small fact than by long dissertations and disquisitions. ‘The House at 
Versailles has been occupied for three weeks in passing a law on what are 
called the General Councils. The councils are departmental boards 
elected by universal suffrage, who have to decide upon all the interests of 
the department, roads, asylums, schools, buildings, etc. Their authority 
has always been almost nominal, as the préfet, who represents the cen- 
tral power, only consulted them, and was not bound by their decision. 
They had a session of only eight days ip a year. The new law has been 
framed in a more liberal spirit ; it allows the board to name a permanent 
committee, which will have some executive powers. M. Thiers, who is 
very despotic, and what we call a centralizator, is very adverse to the new 
law. He wished the préfet, who is the obedient tool of the Government, 
to be ex officio the president of the executive committee. The Cham- 
ber rejected this plan, and wished to allow the committee to choose its 
own president. Thereupon M. Thiers threatened to resign; it was im- 
possible for him to govern a country where a few country gentlemen, 
merchants, and farmers could meet and name their own president, though 
this committee had no political functions whatever, and was only occu- 
pied with the material interests of a small district. 

France is still the country where Louis XIV. could say, L’état c'est 
moi. Only the head of the state has changed its name. After the king it 
became Robespierre, then Napoleon ; a year ago its name was Gambetta ; 
to-day it is Thiers. It is impossible for anybody who has not lived in 
France to understand the full force of this word “ préfet.” The prefect 
is always some politician coming from Paris to a district where he knows 
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nobody (he is on principle never sent to his own department, as he might 
then favor the interests of his family and friends, at the expense of the 
interests of that jealous monster called the state). He lives in a palace ; 
the large army of officials is at his command ; he really cares for nothing 
except the elections; he will be considered by the Government as a good 
préfet if the elections are favorable to the Government; as a bad préfet if 
they are not. He therefore directs all his energies, all his power, which 
is immense, all his activity, in one direction ; whoever can serve him as 
an electoral agent is his friend ; his patronage is larger than can be im- 
agined. He decides upon the roads, the public works, the financial 
arrangements of the department ; he is a little king. 


Now, the king will have before him a little parliament ; but it seemed 
to M. Thiers that the whole fabric of the state would be subverted if this 
parliament was allowed to choose its own president. After many strug- 
gles, many discussions and speeches, it was finally agreed that the com- 
mittee should not choose the president, but that the eldest member should 
be president by right. We could no longer rest quietly in our beds, it 
seems, if the councils were to choose the ablest man, the best administra- 
tor, the most experienced and honest gentleman of the district; but all 
will be’safe if we have the baldest, deafest, and most dilapidated councillor 
at the head of the council. Such, at least, is the final advice of M. Thiers; 
he believes in old age, being himself over eighty. Is there not some- 
thing supremely ludicrous in this sort of legislation, and in such ascheme 
of decentralization? The Central Government is so strong in France that 
it would be advisable, in my opinion, to unite the departments by groups 
(as each department is too small to become a political unit of any impor- 
tance), and to give to each of these reconstituted provinces some sort of 
local government, with an elected governor and a parliament. But any- 
body who dared to defend publicly such a plan would be condemned as a 
partisan of the ancien régime. The name of province seems an insult to 
the principles of ’89 and the great Revolution, and we are, after all, go- 
verned only by words, not by ideas. The Chamber has taken a step, a 
timid step, in the right direction, and M. Thiers is doing all he can to 
counteract the liberal ideas of the majority, with the applause of a pseudo- 
republican party. Whoever has seen a real republic must see that our 
French Republicans do not know what a republic means. Only a few 
weeks ago, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, and their friends proposed a law 
which practically gave to the votes of the cities a privilege over the votes 
of the country. The partisans of the majority are branded with the name 
of rurals. Allthe intellect of the country is supposed to be crystallized in 
the great towns ; Paris, the Paris of the Commune, is the brain of France, 
and all France ought to obey it, as the limbs follow the dictation of the 
nervous centres. 

The country people may be sluggish, backward, but it is the fault of 
a central government, and the central government has always been 
more or less Parisian ; but they are hard-working, orderly, law-abiding, 
while the population in almost all the great cities is impatient, unruly, 
revolutionary, warlike. It must seem evident to a mind which takes a 
survey of the whole land that the only government fit for such a country 
in its present state is a sort of compromise between the conservative 
instincts of the rural population and the aspirations of the townspeople, 
and this compromise would be found in a constitutional monarchy, with 
such institutions as have made little Belgium so free and prosperous. We 
have all the elements for such a‘solution—an immense and wealthy middle- 
class, a national, honest, and patriotic dynasty ; but at the very time when 
it could easily have been adopted, when the vast majority desired it, M. 
Thiers, in an evil hour, threw all the weight of his influence in another 
direction. He made himself republican when the country called for 
monarchy ; and there is so little organization in the parties and in the 
press, that the country, bewildered and astonished as it was, could find no 
way to redress the policy of the new leader. We live under a new per- 
sonal government, and, when we reflect that the consul of the day is the 
oldest statesman of Europe, we may well be uneasy for the future. Gam- 
betta, owing to the moral confusion which has been created by the defec- 
tion of M. Thiers, has re-entered the House. He is said to be forming for 
himself a party in the army ; he will flatter the noblest and vilest passions 
of the nation, and make a Republican war-party, which bas a chance of 
coming into power if the Conservative party loses all cohesion. A few 
weeks ago, he went to Spain to escape his own unpopularity ; now many 
people begin to look upon him as the possible successor of M. Thiers. 
Time will soon throw its veil over the disasters of the last campaign. 
Gambetta will appear before the proud and wounded nation like the 
personification of vengeance ; he will promise a revanche to the young 
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men, to the officers, to the army; he will make, if he succeed, a military 
republic, more dynastic and centralized than any government of the past ; 
and he may lead France to certain and more terrible disasters. You may 
be persuaded that Gambetta intends to ally the cause of the Republic with 
the idea of war; and in so doing, he is almost sure to enlist sympathy in 
a short time from many quarters. It is useless to show the dangers of 
such a policy. These dangers might have been averted ; they may stiil 
be averted if the country is allowed vo unite under a Liberal government, 
under a dynasty which would take good care of the honor of France, 
without throwing the country into new adventures and compromising 
the most sacred interests for the sake of personal ambition. But as long as 
the country awaits its fate from the hands of M. Thiers, and is not able to 
decide for itself, we shall be condemned to live in a sort of moral anarchy, 
without any definite hope, without any fixed policy, at the mercy of an 
accident, of a surprise—the slaves of fate. 


Correspondence. 


THE SOUTH AND WEST DESPONDENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation, in its issue of the 10th inst., speaking of the trade 
of the country, says: “ The Southern Atlantic States and the Far Weat 
are alike despondent.” Doubtless, for how can it be otherwise? The 
great staples of the West are as low in price to-day as in 1860, Flour 
(superfine) has been quoted within a week, in this city, at $4 45 to $495 
per barrel. Other products of the farmer are equally depressed in price, 
while his expenses for labor, for machines, and other implements of pro- 
duction—for all articles required for the use of himself and family, toge- 
ther with his taxes—are enhanced some fifty to seventy-five per cent. 
What the farmer of the West sells brings him only the lowest gold prices 
of former days; while all he purchases for consumption costs him the 
currency prices of the present day, and the difference he loses, His case 
is indeed a hard one, and he may well despond. This is not only true 
now, but there is no reasonable prospect of any improvement in his condi- 
tion. The surplus of his products must be exported, and of course must 
be sold at their gold value for shipment abroad. Whatever they are 
worth for that purpose determines the value of the whole crop, whether 
used at home or sent to a foreign market; and the general prices of agri- 
cultural products cannot rise permanently from what they now are, be- 
cause the annual surplus must be constantly growing larger. 

The planter of the South is no better off. The cost of producing his 
crop has immensely increased by the expanded currency prices he is com- 
pelled to pay for labor and for whatever he consumes in his family or 
upon his plantation, while his cotton does not bring him corresponding 
prices ; and what is more disheartening still is the fact that, low as prices 
now are, they are certain to be still lower when, instead of three millions 
of bales, as now, the crop is increased, as it is sure to be ere long, to five 
millions. 

Such being the situation, it is obvious there can be but one remedy, 
and that is, that the farmer of the West and the planter of the South must 
be enabled to buy and sell by the same standard of value. That can be 
accomplished only by the restoration of the currency to par with gold, 
and that can be brought about only by such a contraction as shall restore 
it to its natural volume. Then, and not till then, will the currency be 
equal in value to gold, and all American and foreign products be measured 
correctly by it. Then, and not till then, will those who produce export- 
able commodities have a fair chance to conduct their operations to advan- 
tage. Every class of producers will thus stand on the same level, and the 
entire trade of the country be brought to a sound condition. A. W. 





AN OLD-TIME ENGLISHMAN AT OOURT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: Your quotation, in No. 317 of your paper, from Mr. Kingsley’s 
“ At Last,” in which he speaks of the naval fight of Sir Richard Grenville 
against great odds, reminds me of two accounts of Sir Jerome Bowes, who 
also seems to have had a vein of sturdiness in his character. The first is 
from Pepys’s Diary, under the date of September 4, 1662 : 

“And, among other discourse, some was of Sir Jerome Bowes, embassador 
from Queene Elizabeth tothe Emperor of Russia, who, because some of the 


noblemen there would go upstairs to the Emperor before him, he would not 
go uptill the Emperor had ordered those two men to be dragged down-stairs, 
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with their heads knocking upon every stair till they were killed. And 
when he was come up, they demanded his sword of him before he entered 
the room. He told them if they would have his sword they should have 
his boots too; and so caused his boots to be pulled off, and his night-gown 
and night-cap and slippers sent for ; and made the Emperor stay till he 
could go in his night-dress, since he might not go as a soldier. And 
lastly, when the Emperor, in contempt, to show his command of his sub- 
jects, did command one to leap from the window down, and broke his 
‘neck in the sight of our embassador, he replied that his mistress did set 
more by, and did make better use of, the necks of her subjects ; but said 
that to show what her subjects would do for her, he would and did fling 
down his gauntlet before the Emperor, and challenged all the nobility 
there to take it up in defence of the Emperor against his Queene, for 
which, at this very day, the name of Sir Jerome Bowes is famous and 
honored there.” 

The other extract is from Dr. Collins’s “ Present State of Russia, in a 
Letter to a Friend at London; written by an Eminent Person residing at 
the Great Tsar’s Court of Mosco for the space of Nine Years. London. 
1671.” 

“This Juan Vasilowidg nailed a French ambassador's hat tofhis head. 
Sir Jerom Boze, a while after, came as ambassador, and put on his hat, 
and cocked it before him ; at which he sternly demanded how he durst do 
so, having heard how he chastised the French ambassador. Sir Jerom 
answered, he represented a cowardly King of France, but I am the am- 
bassador of the invincible Queen of England, who does not veil her bonnet 
nor bare her head to any prince living; and if any of her ministers shall 
receive any affront abroad, she is able to revenge her own quarrel. Look 
you there (quoth Juan Vasilowidg to his boyars), there is a brave fellow, 
indeed, that dares do and say this much of his mistress ; which whoreson 
of you all dare do so much for me, your master? This made them envy 
Sir Jerom, and persuade the Emperor to give him a wild horse to tame, 
which he did, managing him with such rigor that the horse grew so 
tired and tamed that he fell down dead under him. This being done, he 
asked his majesty if he had any more wild horses to tame. The Emperor 
afterwards much honored him, for he loved such a daring fellow as he 
was, and a mad blade to boot.” 

Sir Jerome seems to have had in him something of that “ power of ini- 
tiation” with which the Imperial Crown Prince of Germany is reported 
to have been struck during his present visit to England. They still hold 
it for a country where, on occasion, two and two shall make five. 

7.2. 

New York, August 20, 1871. 


A NOTE FROM GENERAL GARFIELD. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION : 

Sr: The Nation of the 10th instant calls my attention, for the first 
time, to an unfortunate typographical error in an appendix to my 
oration on the life and character of General Thomas, by which Captain 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) A. G. Brackett is placed among those who became 
generals in the rebel army. I deeply regret this error, because it wrongs 
a worthy officer of our army who, as I learn, was three times breveted 
for gallantry during the war; and because I should be sorry to have the 
readers of the ation suppose I had done my work so carelessly as this 
blunder might indicate. 

In preparing the oration, I sent a copy of the roster of the 2d Cavalry 
for 1860 to the Adjutant-General at Washington, who, at my request 
added the dates at which any of its officers resigned to go into the rebel 
service, and also marked the names of those who became rebel generals. 
That list was printed as Appendix A, but the proof-sheets were not sent 
tome. That the star affixed to Capt. Brackett’s name was the printer’s 
blunder may be seen from the fact that the roster professes to give the 
date of resignation of “those who went into the rebel service,” and no 
date is placed opposite the name of Captain Brackett. 

As I am not personally acquainted with Colonel B.,I take this method 
of explaining the error.—Very respectfully yours, 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


Notes. 





Mr. Joe. Munsewt, of Albany, one of those fanatical publishers who 
deliberately choose a line of works whose sale is in inverse proportion to 
their merit, announces to his select audience the following enterprises: 
“The Indian Tribes of Hudson’s River: their Origin, Manners, and Cus- 
toms, Traditions, Tribal and Sub-tribal Organizations, Political Relations, 
Wars and Final Displacement,” by E. M. Ruttenber, author of a history of 
Newburgh ; “ History of the Towns of Bristol and Bremen in the State of 
Maine, including the Ancient English Settlement of Pemaquid,” by Prof. 





John Johnston ; and “ A Complete History of the Origin and Progress of 
the Flag of the United States of America,” by Capt. George Henry Preble, 
U.S.N. The first two works will be published by subscription ; the last 
may fairly count on a more popular reception. “English Literature 
considered as a Key to English History,” by Dr. Henry Coppée, is among 
the announcements of Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.—Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a number of novels, including “ John 
Thompson, Blockhead,” by Louisa Parr, author of “ Dorothy Fox”; and 
“Seed-Time and Harvest ; or, During my Apprenticeship,” by Fritz Reu- 
ter ; and they will also publish “ The Teeth, and How to Save Them,” by 
Dr. L. P. Meredith ; and “ The Prevention of Decay in Teeth,” by Dr. Robert 
Arthur.—Messrs. Murphy & Co., Baltimore, have in press a “ Popular Life 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee,” by Emily V. Mason, and a “ Life of Gen. Lee for 
Children ”; also, to be published by subscription, “A Memoir of Roger 
Brooke Taney, LL.D.” the late Chief-Justice, by Samuel Tyler, LL.D.—— 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s fall announcements embrace a large number of 
juvenile works and works of fiction—the best of the former being “ Behind 
the Looking-glass, and What Alice saw There,” by the author of “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland ”’; also the following: the fourth volume of 
the “Complete Works of Charles Sumner”; “ History of the National 
Peace Jubilee,” by P. 8. Gilmore (to be published by subscription) ; “ The 
Divine Man,” by Dr. D. L. Townsend ; “The Whaleman’s Adventures in 
the Sandwich Islands and on the Pacific Coast,” by W. H. Thomes ; and a 
“Handbook of Railroad Construction,” by Geo. L. Vose.-——Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton’s fall list we have mainly announced already. It will include, 
also, “ Pictures of Travel,” in Sweden, among the Hartz Mountains, and in 
Switzerland, by Hans Christian Andersen; De Maistre’s “A Journey 
around my Room ;” “ Little Folk-Songs,” by Alexina B. White; “ Life of 
the Rev. John McVickar, 8.T.D.” by W. A. McVickar, D.D. ; and “ Speci- 
mens of Macaronic Verse,” by James Appleton Morgan. 





—The Jrish People, a weekly journal of literature, politics, and news, 
publishes in its last issue the following passage—whether as literature 
or politics is best known to itself. It is no news to some of us—while 
others of us will be good-natured enough to think it incredible—that much 
of the instruction which our Irish fellow-citizens get from their leaders is 
as wholesome and as conducive to good citizenship, orto anything but the 
ruin of a republican form of government, as this: 

“Should the Orangemen ever parade in New York, let the citizens who 
feel aggrieved at the violation of our laws and institutions take whatever 
measures they choose into their hands to uphold the laws, if they care 
anything about their country. As for the Irish element, whose lives are 
aimed at by Orangemen, let them congregate on the tops of houses and at 
windows, provided with a few dozen of good hand-grenades, say a couple 
of hundred at different points, and all the State militia that ever gathered 
together will hasten homeward as fast as their feet can carry them. Re- 
member that twenty thousand militia marching through New York streets 
are not equal to one hundred men situated as described. This to be had 
recourse to only in the event of the Orangemen being surrounded by 
police and military so deeply that they cannot be reached, as on last 12th 
of July. After that we shall have done with Orangeism in this city.” 
Another article in the same paper seeks to find a reason for its alleged 
fact that “ the Irish are despised ” in this country-—“ hated and despised 
by every class and national denomination of American citizens,” and it 
asks why this should be so, while the German-Americans, the French- 
Americans, the Spanish, Norwegian, Dutch, Swedish, and Italian-Ameri- 
cans (some of whom are Catholic, others Protestant, in religion; some 
Democratic, others Republican in politics ; some of our own blood, some 
of other races) are all alike held in-respect and well liked. It finds a 
reason in the fact that Spain, Germany, France, Norway, and the rest are 
all, except Ireland, independent nations, while the Irish bear the yoke of 
the English. Taking the fact to be as alleged by the Jrish People, the 
editor of that paper need not have gone as far as he did for an answer to 
his question. A better reason than any he will find outside of his own 
columns he may find inthem. His head is a queer one if it lets him fancy 
that any community, with respect for law, aud for liberty in law, and by 
means of law, aud by no other means than law, can look with anything 
but anger on people who give and people who take the advice he has just 
been giving his readers. 

—Here isa sentiment which we commend to the approval of the friends 
of a literature purely American as a contribution towards the object of 
their desire. It is from an address by the Hon. J. R. Chandler of Pennsyl- 
vania. “ We say not that this is wrong,” Mr. Chandler says ; “ men can 
have little enjoyment when they have an unstable political creed.” Mr. 
Chandler’s address, however, was not a bad one, and in several respects 


interesting. It was delivered before the National Congress on Penitenti- 
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ary and Reformatory Discipline, and its subject was the question of a 
Prison Newspaper. Of all things in the way of reading matter, Mr. 
Chandler says, a newspaper full of news is what the convict in confine- 
ment most urgently solicits of his keeper, and is most thankful to his visi- 
tor for bringing him. And no wonder, shut in as he is by the strictest 
rules in the most monotonous routine, that he should crave the newspaper 
—the full record of the free and various life of outside liberty which is his 
longing, and which he can appreciate to the full even when the literature 
of the imagination fails to stimulate him. Yet what kind of a paper to 
give him, says Mr. Chandler, is a difficult question. He states that it is 
the general rule in our prisons to discountenance the common daily news- 
paper, for the reason that its legal reports of criminal cases and its state- 
ments as to crimes committed have a tendency to blunt delicacy and en- 
courage indecency andcrime. That is to say, it has been found necessary 
to exclude those weekly papers which devote themselves altogether to the 
doings of the police and the details of crime ; and these contain little more 
than isto be found in most of the so-called well-conducted newspapers. 
The daily newspaper, of course, dilutes the mass of evil which it feels com- 
pelled to publish by a great many items of news of harmless import, and 
by political and other discussions. We are inclined, however, to think 
with Mr. Chandler that the dilution thus effected is not sufficient to make 
the average newspaper fit for our jails, so long as these are to be at all used 
as reformatory institutions. It is a pity to have to say so; but we fear it 
would not be saying the truth to say anything else; unless, indeed, one 
were to go further and say that very many of our papers habitually make 
no scruple of offering us matter unfitted for the reading of anybedy in 
jail or out. The “religious press,” also, Mr. Chandler condemns, as apt 
to be “ irritating and offensive” to those who have no interest in the dis- 
cussion of denominational differences in a purely partisan spirit; and the 
religious papers are not very apt, he thinks, to instruct the convict in 
those principles which lie at the foundation of all morals, and in which he 
needs instruction. A special paper of akind not at present in existence is 
necessary, Mr. Chandler thinks, to supply the prisoner's need, and his idea 
of the right journal to be offered them seems to us essentially good. Let 
it be to some extent didactic; but let it have for a main feature a full and 
accurate, but in some degree expurgated, record of news, so that the con- 
vict may keep abreast as nearly as possible of the movement of the out- 
side world ; and that it may no longer be true, as our author says it is 
now, that “in point of fact Rip Van Winkles are emerging from our con- 
vict prisons every day of the year,” and doubtless with a sense of isolation 
productive of crime as well as of suffering. 


—Forthcoming theological works from the English press include, 
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among others, “ A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Biography, from | 


the Times of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne,” in two volumes, 
edited by Dr. Wm. Smith; “ The Gallican Church: Sketches of Church 
History in France,’ by W. Henley Jervis ; ‘ St. Chrysostom, his Life and 
Times,” by Rev. W. R. W. Stephens; the fourth volume of James C, 
Robertson’s “ History of the Christian Church ”; “ The Popes of Rome and 
the Popes of the Oriental Orthodox Church,’ by Rev. Ceasar Tondini ; 
“Old Testament Synonyms, their Bearing on Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice,” by Rev. R. B. Girdleston ; “ Three Lectures on Buddhism,” by Rev. 
Ernest J. Eitel ; and an “ Essay on Cathedrals,” edited by J. 8S. Howson, 
D.D. With a new edition of Sir J.G. Wilkinson’s “ Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” we are to have “ Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians,” by E. J. Lane; “ Rude Stone Monuments in All Coun- 
tries: their Age and Uses,” by James Fergusson ; and a popular edition of 
Darwin's “ Origin of Species.” Among works of travel: “ Eastern Expe- 
riences,” by Lewin B. Bowring, with maps and diagrams; ‘ Western 
India before and during the Mutiny,” by Gen. Sir G. Le Grand Jacob; 
“ At Home with the Patagonians,” by George C. Musters, R.N.; “ A Boy’s 
Voyage around the World,” edited by Samuel Smiles. Mr. Smiles has a 
new work of his own in preparation, entitled “ Character.” We note be- 
sides on Mr. Murray’s list: “ Biographical Essays, contributed to the 
Quarterly Review,” by Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the latest and best, though 
severest, biographer of Pope; ‘“ The Correspondence of the late Earl of 
Elgin,” edited by Theodore Walrond on Macmillan’s: “ Historical 
Essays,” by Edward A. Freeman; and a collected edition of Canon Kings- 
ley’s poems——on Longmans’: “ The Foreign Policy of England from 
1570 to 1870,” an historical essay by Earl Russell. 





—Continuing our enumeration of works relating to the Franco-Prussian 
war, we begin with these three English publications: “ Pictures from 
Paris in War and Siege,” by an American lady; “ Plan of the Battle of 


Sedan,” accompanied by a short me « 2} with maps and views, by Capt. 
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Fitz-George ; and “The War for the Rhine Frontier,” translated from the 
German of Col. Riistow, by J. L. Needham, with maps and plans. The 
famous Alsatian Colonel Stoffel has published ina volume his plain-spoken 
Military Reports from Berlin, with a preface, in the form of a letter to a 
friend, that adds to the unpalatableness of his vera pro gratis, and has 
cost him a month's arrest. Commenting alike on the folly of those who 
think the discipline of the French army already restored, and those who 
think it can yet be restored by severer punishment of infraction of order, 
by the good example of officers, by camps of instruction, ete., he says: 


“They do not perceive that the discipline in the army isonly the conse- 

quence of the discipline in the family and in society. Why is the discipline 
so strict and certain in the Prussian army’? Simply because the young 
men enter the military service already disciplined, ¢.¢., constrained from 
their childhood to general obedience, to respect for authority, to fidelity 
to their engagements. It follows that their officers have almost nothing 
to do in the way of maintaining discipline, and therefore is explained why 
there are so few punishments in the Prussian army. There wiil 
be no real discipline in the army without a thorough revolution in the 
training and education of the French youth.” 
A German translation has been published in Berlin of the pamphlet of Dr. 
E. W. Opzoomer, Law Professor at the University of Utrecht, with the 
title: “Das Unrecht Frankreichs im Kriege von 1870.—Die Bonapartes 
und das Recht Deutschlands auch nach Sedan.” It will be found well 
worth reading, especially in connection with Thiers's speech on the Bishops’ 
petition in behalf of the Pope. Of the “balance of power” which that 
statesman still childishly clings to, Professor Opzoomer remarks: “ The 
equilibrium ((Gleichgewicht) of Europe, and the preponderance ( Ueberge- 
wicht) of France, are different words, but an inseparable idea.” And this 
sentence the present Executive of France would do well to ponder: 

“For the third time begins the tragi-comedy of the Republic. Will it 
follow the old circle? Will every moderate and peace-loving government 
again be reviled and despised, and will France experience nothing else 
but the everlasting interchange of monarchy and republic, of anarchy and 
sabre-rule? Ifthis event come to pass (and there is every appearance of 
it), then France will travel the road which Spain has travelled ; tor my 
part, I believe she is already taking giant strides upon it. Unless a great 
new-birth occurs (and whence are to come the life-forces for its accomplish- 
ment ”) then is France already the people of the past, while England clings 
to the present, and to North America and Germany belongs the future.” 


— The lighter-minded and less responsible among our readers we do 
not expect to excuse us for mentioning, yet once more, the Battle of Dor- 
king literature; and certainly the Cuban rebellion itself is hardly a 
more wearisome subject. Duty constrains us, however, and the careless 
reader may amuse himself with the thought of his British brethren in a 
spasm of terror while we tell the more sedate that the last contribution to 
the literature in question has fora title, * What Happened after the Battle 
of Dorking. Being an Account of the Victory at Tunbridge Wells.” It 
is a self-complacent, stupid little book, and presents for inspection a fairly 


| good specimen of the loyal Briton who holds a commission in the militia. 
| After the great German victory, the Queen, it appears, wished “ to stick to 


Windsor Castle and head her own armies,” but she was persuaded to go 
to Balmoral and remain in security, while Parliament went to Oxford— 
“in those days still under command of the grand old Church of England ” 
—and, turning out the ministry, formed a new one on the basis of a coali- 
tion. Meantime, three volunteer armies flocked together, one at Henley- 
on-Thames, one at Salisbury, and one at Bedford. These were armed 
with rifles and “old Brown Bess”; and as “the purchase system had filled 
England with good officers,” the hardy yeomen, the stalwart miners, the 
great muscular navvies, the healthy agricultural laborers, and other well- 
known classes of the community, each with its appropriate adjective, were 


all amenable to discipline, and were soon good troops. The enemy had 


| won the battle of Dorking and occupied London, but he had not won 


without losses ; 


he had only about 200,000 men; and, what was more, he 
had not complete command of the sea, for the English fleet had been 
hastily augmented, and had begun to use the sort of torpedoes which had 


at first been so effective on the side of the allied enemy. The latter had 


| obtained from his spies full information about the county of Kent—“ for 
| we English have always been much too open-hearted to take precautions 
| against foreigners obtaining what information they liked about us””—and 


was operating in that county with a view to obtaining possession of the 
fortifications at Chatham. But perhaps there are more profitable employ- 
ments than repeating the details of the strategy by means of which the five 
British armies are concentrated on the German at Tunbridge Wells, are 
victorious in a great battle there, and compel the enemy’s capitulation ; 
suflice it to say that such was the result. But, says our author, “instead 
of demanding an indemnity for our expenses, or the return of Alsace and 
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Lorraine to France, we simply let things return to the condition in which 
they were before the invasion.” Ile does not, however, make this upshot 
of the war the result of the simple good faith and uncalculating good- 
nature of “J. B.”—as Lowell and others disrespectfully designate our rela- 
tive—which is what most of the Dorking and “ Dame Europa” 


would have done. “In fact,” 


state of alarm at the beginning of the invasion that we were only too | 
| annals of that suburb of the great city. Always a border town, ina wider 


glad to get rid of the Germans on any terms,” and let them go not only 
peaceably but “stuffed full of beef and pudding and beer.” The viands 
and beverages of Old England, by the way, play as conspicuous a part in 
much of this literature as in the old days when Hogarth’s ‘“ Gate of 
Calais’ was a nationally popular picture. There is sandwich and Bass 
and beef in plenty and profusion ; and something of the same tendency to 
put a half-alarmed trust in himself because of his victuals is to be ob- 
served in our volunteer that M. Jean Crapaud was exhibiting a year ago in 
regard to his mitrailleuses. On the whole, it is decidedly to be hoped that 
we have seen the last of works of this kind, which certainly are little com- 
patible with English dignity and show little good sense. Quite as well 
would it be to take a leaf even out of Sir Jerome Bowes’s book, as quoted 
for us in another column. Nevertheless, perhaps it is well enough not to 
forget, either, that even in a country where two and two can be made to 
count five on occasion, it may be found none the less impossible to make 
two and two count seven or more. No one denies English force and power 
of will; but still, as the Scripture says, “ knowledge is good to direct,” 
and English training and discipline are doubtless in a bad way. 

—The transfer of the telegraph in England from the hands of private 
owners to the hands of the Government was made too recently for an ex- 
act judgment to be now formed as #0 the relative efficiency and cheapness 
of the old and new systems of operating the lines. Mr. Scudamore, how- 
ever, of the Postmaster-General’s Office, has made his first report, and 
there is every reason to expect that if it is not now, the new system very 
shortly will be, greatly superior to the old, not only in point of cheapness 
and as regards the area of country covered by the network of lines and 
offices, as it is already, but also in the quickness and carefulness with 
which messages are sent and delivered. Evidently the English are re- 
peating the experience of the Belgians, as we may no long time from now 
be repeating theirs. Almost coincident with the publication of Mr. Scuda- 
more’s report, the other day, came the story that one of the telegraph 
messengers, who had just died, had died from excessive overwork, and the 
assertion was made that the boys were often compelled to work eighteen, 
twenty-four, and even thirty-five hours on a stretch, and that it was not 
the exception but the rule to get out of them all the work possible. At 
the time of the transfer of ownership in the telegraph lines, there was 
naturally more or less soreness on the part of some of the private owners, 
which, of course, found more or less expression in the newspapers. In- 
deed, some of it found expression in the columns of our own press, for 
when our telegraph companies were resisting Congressman Washburn’s 
attempt to induce the Government to make our telegraphic system a de- 
partment of the postal service, they of course found advocates and oppo- 
nents among the American newspapers, and jn the London correspondence 
of one of our New York papers there was, we recollect, much incredulous 
scepticism as to the feasibility of the new enterprise in England. The death 
of young Whittaker, above-nentioned, has called out more of the same 
kind of writingin England, and once again our New York contemporary, tco, 
is severe and sceptical in its English correspondence, and rates Mr. Scuda- 
more, telling him that if he must kill “ post-office niggers” in order to 
give the public their telegramsemore cheaply than the old companies did 
—and here it is insinuated that in spite of what he says he knows very 
well that he can’t do and hasn't done any such thing, and that he had 
better lay his accounts before the public—why, then he should stop his 
boasting and confess that the new plan isa failure. But now comes news 
that young Whittaker, being ambitious, and being also consumptive, as 
it turned out, begged for leave to do overwork, and, having overestimated 
his physical powers, he attempted more than he could do, and succumbed. 
As the first story has made some progress in going the rounds of the 
press, and as Mr. Washburh’s reform is to come up again, this second story, 
too, may as well get circulation. And ali correspondents everywhere 
should Jay to heart the thought that it is better not to be swift in imput- 
ing murder, or even falsehood, or bad motives, to respectable people ; be- 
cause if that habit is formed, it increases the natural difficulty which man 
feels in retracting such imputations as are unfounded: And we have ob- 
served in the case of some correspondents that it so much increases this 
ditticulty as to make it insuperable, eo that when they have once told false- 
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says he, ‘“‘ we had been in such a desperate | 
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- 
| hoods about a person they never take them back on proof of their falsity, 

but keep perfectly still about it. And by-and-by, and even quicker than 
| they otherwise would, they tell another about him. 


A BORDER TOWN." | 


MANY places more important than Rye will remain obscure for the want 
of those subjects for history which give attraction and variety to the early 


sense than the usual one, two nations contended for its ownership in the 
days of Dutch rule over New Amsterdam, two colonies alternately claimed 
and yielded control over it for half, a century later, and in the Revolution 
it was the centre of the debatable land between the warring powers. For 
such a story the vates sacer arises in the Rev. Charles W. Baird, who has 
drawn out of the vicissitudes of his town a narrative written with faithful 
research among ample materials, and with more spirit than a mere chron- 
icler of town-clerk’s records could hope to attain. 

The ancient towns of Rye and Hastings, standing ten miles apart in the 
mother-country, gave their designation and perhaps sent some of their 
first colonists to the settlements that were made under the latter name on 
or near Peningo Neck, in the year 1660. But the greater part of the ad- 
venturers came from New England, bringing all the Puritan virtues, and 
among them the Lord’s people’s resolution to encroach on the territory 
beyond them, crowding out the Dutch, whom they affected to treat as 
mere intruders. The name of Rye is traced to a small hamlet on the 
coast of Normandy, to which William the Conqueror once retreated before 
his barons ; and thence back rather doubtfully to the Latin ripa, the bank 
of a stream, which does not mean sea-shore. Manussing, the name still 
borne by the island on which the first houses of the new colony were 
built, is more clearly derived from the word for an island common to all 
the Indian tribes of the neighborhood, Munnoh, which may be still traced 
in its diminutives all along the Sound. The town continued to grow, as 
it was planted, by offshoots from the English stock, with the occasional 
grafting of a German or French branch. It may surprise many readers, 
impressed with the idea of a marked Huguenot strain in the blood of 
Westchester County, to learn that, out of seventy settlers recorded before 
1700, only two bear French names; and, among more than two hundred 
families that established themselves at Rye in the next century, only 
eleven came from France. True, the influence of the refugees from Louis's 
religious tyranny was out of all proportion to their strength in numbers. 
They seem to have been among the wealthiest and most respected mem- 
bers of the community, as well as the most fruitful. One name of a Hu- 
guenot family transplanted to Rye grew famous in the history of the na- 
tion. Another, that of L’Estrange, modified into Strang, belonged to a 
person of wealth and good repute, to judge from the fact that he was, in 
1704, the keeper of the then famous tavern of the place. Innkeepers two 
centuries ago were chosen in Connecticut by the towns, and only persons 
of good character and estate were eligible. 

The earliest recorded notices of Rye relate to disputes among its inhabi- 
tants about lands, which continued for several years, until decided by the 
General Court of Connecticut. About the same time the settlement was 
transferred from Manussing Island to its present site on the mainland, a 
single planter objecting to the desertion, and attempting to restrain his 
associates by petition to the General Court. Their quaint judgment was: 
“ Jhey cannot see that the sayd Galping is oppressed by their remoue as 
is alledged; but do aduise the sayd Galping to comply w* his neigh- 
boures, and remove w'' them. Yet if he remaynes his dwelling where he 
is, he is aduised to take care of damnifying his neighboures.” Galpin 
probably confined himself to verbal damnifying, for he is afterwards men- 
tioned among the inhabitants of Rye. The growth of the town was 
steady, but slow. Old Rye, in 1591, had ordered a man “to depart the 
town for executing the profession of a husbandman, that place not being 
fit for such an artificer.” But such “ artificers,” of course, composed the 
greater part of modern Rye’s inhabitants, with the addition of mill- 
wrights, rope-makers, and mariners, whose pursuits were favored by its 
position between river and sea, Doctors there were none for sixty. years, 
“but quacks eno’,” and no Jawyers for over a hundred ; but their absence 
does not seem to have ensured remarkable heaithfulness or neighborly 


harmony. The number of persons increased from twenty-five in 1665 to 


| only sixty in 1669. 
The settlers were less disturbed than most of their New England 
neighbors by alarms from the surrounding Indians, who were peace- 
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able by nature and friendly, owing to the fair treatment they received. 
Yet the agitations and the sufferings of three wars visited Rye during 
its first half-century. The Dutch, upon their sudden recapture of New 
Amsterdam in 1673, demanded the submission of the settlement. Four of 
the inhabitants—there were then thirty-seven—visited Governor Colve 
and gave in their adhesion, and two of them were appointed magistrates 
of the town under his rule. The people of Rye, remaining firm, were 
threatened with hostilities. Alarmed by their nearness to the invaders, 
and by the appearance of an armed vessel in the Sound, and fearful of 


ruin, they implored help from Boston, and for a year were in great dread | 


of assault; but the danger passed away upon the surrender of New Am- 
sterdam by treaty in June following its capture. Two years later, the 
war organized by. Philip of Mount Hope, with skill little expected from a 
savage, through a league of all the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
tribes ina last desperate struggle for the extermination of the whites, 
brought its share of anxiety and sorrow upon the colony. Rye sent its 
quota of militia, fortified the town, and raised heavy taxes, and continued 
to feel the exhausting effects of this savage war long after its close. 
Again, in 1689, the attack upon New York by the French from Canada 
aroused the activity of the Eastern colonies, and a number of volunteers 
from Rye marched with the expedition sent from Connecticut to repel 
that invasion. 


But these troubles were slight compared with the misery broughtthome 
to the inhabitants after nearly a century of quiet by the War of Indepen- 
dence. The people of the town were prompt with patriotic resolutions 
upon the closing of the port of Boston in 1774, and the year after a dele- 
gate from Rye was present at the second Continental Congress. But 
opinion throughout the region was greatly divided, and party zeal used 
sharper weapons than contemptuous words and seditious writings. The 
tories banded in arms for nightly injury to property, and, as the contest 
advanced, became active as purveyors and scouts for the enemy, and in 
destroying the public means of defence, and robbing and outraging their 
patriotic townsmen. When, in September, 1776,the county became the 
immediate scene of military operations, a period of general danger and 
suffering began. While the American army lay at Kingsbridge, the 
farms were burned by the foragers ; after the battle of White Plains the 
flames of burning houses and barns reddened the sky for many a night. 
Yet the removal of the army in 1777 left the inhabitants in still worse 
case, entirely exposed to the enemy’s incursions, and the region so de- 
fenceless and infested with villains as to be threatened with depopulation. 
Had Washington's idea been carried out, that on grounds of military ex- 
pediency the whole southern part of Westchester County ought to be 
desolated, hardly more distress and misery would have followed than 
were inflicted throughout the Revolution upon that neutral ground. 
Here, more than anywhere else, war was intensified into the fury of civil 
strife. The Queen’s Rangers, recruited from Royalist Americans, were 
hated.as domestic enemies, and the ravages of the Cowboys and Skinners, 
native-born wretches, who took up war as a trade of pillage and cruelty, 
were even more to be dreaded. The author's vivid details and new in- 
stances of these sufferings are confirmed by the striking account he bor- 
rows from President Dwight’s “ Travels” of the manner and appearance 
of the miserable people of Westchester. 


Peningo Point was a favorite resort of the aborigines from its con- 
venience for fishing, and Manussing Island was the site of one of their 
villages. Their visits, however, have long béen matter of tradition, and 
the skeletons and arrowheads still frequently found remain the only traces 
of their existence. Of the few who survived in 1724, some had sunk into 
the condition of slaves. After their emancipation under the various acts 
of New York, the African race remained in numbers at Rye as laborers, 
but have been supplanted by European immigrants, and are now reduced 
toa mere handful. The author confesses that little can be said to the 
credit of Rye in olden times as to the vital interest of education. Early 
in the present century, President Dwight found reason to say of West- 
chester County, “ Neither learning nor religion has, within my knowledge, 
flourished to any great extent among the inhabitants. . The people 
at large are extremely stinted in their information,” Probably the author 


is not unjust in attributing this state of things at Rye in great part to the | 
loss, by its annexation to New York, of the benefit of the Connecticut | 


school system, since even in 1760 the schools of the larger province are 
described by its historian, Smith, as being “of the lowest order.” Rye did, 
however, enjoy a Sunday-school, twenty years before the birth of Robert 


Raikes, under the auspices of the English Society for the Propagation of | 


the Gospel in foreign parts. 
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The most interesting circumstance in the history of Rye is the bound 
ary controversy, which kept its inhabitants for two generations in uncer- 
tainty, first as to which of two sovereigns rightfully claimed their alle- 
giance, and next as to which of two English provinces owned jurisdiction 
overthem. The dispute is very clearly and fully narrated by Mr. Baird. 
At the time of the settlement the Dutch distinctly claimed sovereignty 
over all the territory extending to the Connecticut River, while the Eng- 
lish more grandly and vaguely asserted their right westward to the 
Pacific. The first movement for adjustment came from Stuyvesant in 
1650, before Rye existed. An agreement was made on conference at 
Hartford, settling a boundary that should nowhere come within ten miles 
east of the Hudson River, which was honestly meant by the Dutch, and 
faithlessly broken by the English. Another conference, thirteen years 
later, produced a reasonable proposition from Stuyvesant and an encroach. 
ing one from Connecticut, and the end of Dutch rule soon after changed 
the actors without closing the strife. Charlesthe Second, in 1662, granted 
by charter to Connecticut much that he did not own, including the Dutch 
territory to the Hudson, and the year after bestowed on his brother, the 
Duke of York, all the land from the west side of the Connecticut to Dela- 
ware Bay. Delegates'from the colony speedily met commissioners from the 
duke, and together they easily and inconsiderately agreed upon a bound- 
ary. It was to run from the mouth of the Mamaroneck River north-north 
west to the southern line of Massachusetts, and thus, with a charming 
recklessness of geography, the duke’s agents yielded to Connecticut a 
western limit which would cross the Hudson near West Point, and cut a 
“monstrous cantle” out of New York on the other side that river! Con- 
necticut, if ignorant at first of her advantage from the careless wording of 
a hasty treaty, was not innocent of jimproving it, and protected the Rye 
people in an attempt to plant and settle along the Hudson. Graver con- 
sideration, however, resulted in a new agreement, drawing the boundary 
between the provinces nearly in its present course, about twenty miles 


east of the Hudson; yielding, however, to Connecticut five towns on or 
near the Sound, iong before settled by her ata much less distance from 


| New York, fixing the starting point of the line at the mouth of Byram 


River, and throwing Rye within New York territory. In exchange for 
the towns, New York was to gain a strip north of them, eastward of the 
twenty-mile line, two mileain width by over fifty in length, afterwards 
known as “the oblong.” Rye refused to submit to the new dominion, and 
seceded, declaring allegiance to Connecticut, not without her secret coun- 
tenance. A correspondence ensued, firm on the part of New York, shuf- 
fling on that of Connectigut. Force was even threatened, and the travesty 
of an invasion from Stamford once attempted. It was only after four 
years of revolt, and upon the decision of the King in Council given in 
1700, that Rye submitted, and became practically a part of New York. 
This settled the boundary question so far as Rye was affected. But for 
fifty-three miles of its course northward it remained unsettled between the 
provinces, and continues to this day unsettled between the States. The 
agreement fixed a straight line northward to Massachusetts. The line as 
afterwards surveyed and marked by monuments can be plainly traced, but 
owing to the imperfections of the ancient surveys it inclines a little east- 
ward. Connecticut demands a true straight,linenorth. New York abides 
by the course as surveyed, marked under that agreement, and long prac- 
tically*’acquiesced in. By adopting a straight line New York would lose 
a tract of 2,800 acres, containing two or three hundred inhabitants who 
have always been New Yorkers. They certainly can feel none of that 
passionate desire, which Mr. Baird says moved the revolting people of 
Rye, to belong to “the land of steady habits’—unless it is from admira- 
tion of her steady habit of claiming more than her right in this contro- 
versy. From its origin to the present time, whether as province, colony, 
or State, Connecticut has shown in the dispute a grasping and chicaning 


| spirit. 


The want of space forbids our dwelling in detail upon the merits of 
this history, which is very complete of its kind. Itis full of lively sketches 
and quaint stories of the ways and manners of a primitive people in an old 
frontier town. 
and a genealogical account of the families of Rye; and for research and 


More than half of it is devoted to a history of the churches 


fulness it is a model of industry. 


THE COOLIE.* 
THE author of “ Ginx’s Baby ” 
that amusing and effective satire may attract to the present work. He has 


is fairly entitled to all the readers whom 
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brought to it the same philanthropy, displayed in another sphere of human 
suffering, and the same humor, restrained and adapted to a literal repre- 
sentation of facts. He still knows how to be entertaining, and this time 
he adds considerably to our knowledge, as well as quickens by turns our 
compassion and our indignation. This little volume will be found, indeed, 
a compendium of the best and of all needful information touching the 
system of indentured labor (chiefly Coolie, ¢.e. Indian) in British” Guiana. 
The author was sent to that country in June, 1870, as counsel of the Abo- 
rigines Protection and Anti-Slavery Societies, in an enquiry ordered by 
Lord Granville in consequence of a letter addressed to him the previous 
year by a Mr. Des Verux, formerly a stipendiary magistrate in the colony. 
This letter, which is given in full in the appendix, exposed with great 
particularity the defects of the apprenticeship system, more especially as 
seen in its legal phases ; and it served as the text of the investigations pur- 
sued by the Commission, whom our author attended in the capacity above 
mentioned. From their report he makes copious extracts ; but, while he 
agrees with it in the main, he is ready at all points to pass an intelligent 
criticism upon it, and his failure to agree will generally seem highly rea- 
sonable to the reader. 

Mr. Jenkins divides his work into two nearly equal parts. The first is 
chiefly a narrative of travel to the colony and excursions in it, with some 
general views of the order of society and government there, the modes of 
conducting the great sugar estates, and the procedure of the commission. 
Those who choose to go deeper into the subject, or, in other words, to 
learn more of the Commissioners’ Report, as cited directly or appearing in 
the commentary of Mr. Jenkins, should read Part II., and by all means the 
appendix. Those who care only for what is picturesque and curious may 
stop with the fourteenth chapter, which concludes the papers originally 
contributed to Good Words, and here employed, with many additions and 
alterations, as an agreeable introduction to the solid discussion which fol- 
lows. It is in this portion that we meet with the Chinese, more intelligent 
than either of his fellow-toilers in the field or in the sugar-house, only 
inferior to the negro as an engineer, with better notions of living than 
the Indian, though he saves less because his food is more varied, and be- 
cause he smokes opium and gambles to excess ; quitting the field when he 
can for a retail shop, or renting a piece of ground near town to cultivate 
for himself--his ambition to keep a pig, as the Coolie’s to keep a cow. 
Him we see naked, over the boiling juice of the sugar, “deftly sweeping 
away the scum with large flat blades of wood”; or “under a shed amus- 
ing himself with the ladies of his family, not disconcerted by the mana- 
ger’s gentle hint— ; 

“*Ah! no gone to work to-day, Ching-ching ?’ 

“*No. No think work.’” 

Or, well-dressed and well-fed, charging the ovens at the charcoal- 
burning settlement—his paradise in Guiana; or, finally, in the streets of 
Georgetown, in blue blouse and pigtail, with a “ half-cunning, half-idiotic ” 
countenance, “ busily driving bargains from store to store” in further- 
ance of his country shopkeeping—a customer whom “it takes a Scotch- 
man to match at shrewd barter.” 

Beside him we meet the Coolie, physically the handsomest of the three 
races, though not the strongest, proud of his Indian origin, looking down 
upon the negro as a less civilized being ; still, though he has lost caste by 
leavieg India, maintainingfit in some degree, and rarely marrying with a 
voman of another race ; in his quarrels trusting to his hackia stick rather 
than to the knives and pointed weapons of the Chinese. Him we see most 
frequently of all, now wheeling “megass” [the crushed cane] to the 
drying-sheds ; now in the ditches, where, “standing firmly on his feet, 
every muscle in tension, he drives his scoop into the clay by the action cf 
his arms and shoulders, lightly throwing it twenty feet or so out of the 
trench”; in the city’s streets, “ stepping along with light and vigorous 
swing, sometimes proudly sporting a shirt, or a white calico robe, or even 
a coat and trowsers,” but generally clad only in “ his little loin-cloth, or 
babba, leaving unswathed his polished limbs ”; happy if he “have rice, a 
little curry, some oil to anoint himself withal—cover his wife with silver 


ornaments, and dress her in a gala dress—invest his own person, when off 
work, with a clean white babba anda gray cap or muslin turban, or, better 
still, a bright scarlet uniform of some extinguished regiment,” and happy 
if he have a cow (though it should have cost him eighty or a hundred 
dollars), when his wife may be seen “diligently picking out the ticks from 
the animal's hair with one hand, while she softly smooths the skin with 
the other.” 


Lastly, the Negro; for the Portuguese, the first immigrants, from Ma- 
deira chiefly, long ago withdrew from the fields, and now almost mono- 
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polize the small shopkeeping of the colony, with a store at every street- 
corner. The Negro is the strongest of all the laborers, being perfectly ac- 
climatized ;~works longer at a time, but for fewer days, earning twice as 
much as any other agricultural laborer in the same time ; despises the 
Coolie for his very weakness, and proves a hard driver to him when so 
appointed over him. Independent, and preferring not to reside on the 
estate, we come to know him, while working there, as the expert cutter of 
canes and trenches, the most skilful sub-engineer, and, off the plantation, 
as the policeman, artisan, sailor, boatman, or stevedore par excellence. Yet 
it cannot be denied that he is the laziest inhabitant of Guiana. * Plain. 
tains and bread-fruit grow at the back of his village with little trouble.” 
He and his fellows “love to fish in the morning, and lie with full stom. 
achs watching the slow wings of Time.” Their houses, which they will 
not rescue from inundation without being paid for it, are “small wooden 
rattle-trap sheds in a dirty yard or rank, half-cultivated garden, undrained 
—a perfect morass in the rainy weather ;” and one sees “the men and 
women sunning themselves on any dry spot, the naked youngsters rolling 
in their native mud; and, most curious mark of all, a white-frilled or em- 
broidered petticoat and a muslin dress bleaching on some scraggy aloe for 
next Sunday’s chapel.” The pleasantest picture we have of this race is 
“in the school of Better Hope’’—fit name, indeed—where the author found 
“a neat-looking colored mistress engaged with about fifteen children of 
various shades and sizes. She told me that when they would attend they 
did very well. Their copybooks bore comparison with those of many a 
home school, though I fear they did not take away much from such elabo- 
rate maxims as I found one little fellow writing: ‘A censorious disposi- 
tion is a disadvantage to its owner’—a hint, perhaps, that when he grew up 
he was not to be sinfully unreasonable in criticising the hospital supplies.” 

The Commission was looked upon with no friendly eyes, and the 
counsel of the Aborigines Protection and Anti-Slavery Societies in par- 
ticular seemed a scandalous intruder, so much go that, as he says, “I had 
great difficulty in obtaining any person to act as a clerk, or in any way to 
assist me. At length I was fortunate in finding an Englishman, newly 
arrived, and, perhaps, unduly careless of consequences; for he was 
repeatedly warned by managers and others that he was ruining his pros- 
pecis in British Guiana.” The Commission, however, turned neither to 
the right nor to the left; examined Mr. Des Veeux, and examined the 
planters and their agents, and their indentured servants; and kept up 
the honorable tradition of English commissions generally in their pro- 
ceedings and in their conclusions. These last we shall endeavor to sum 
up concisely. 

The Coolie immigration to Guiana is under British control at both 
ends—or, rather, it begins and ends within the British dominions (we pur- 
posely omit from account the Chinese immigration). To an American it 
would have seemed easy and natural for the Imperial Parliament to regu- 
late, by a comprehensive statute, the selection, enlistment, transportation, 
and labor contracts of Her Majesty’s subjects in British India seeking to 
better their condition by removal to South America. But in truth the 
home Government has interfered chiefly to modify or to veto the legisla- 
tion of the party most interested in the Coolie traflic—the sugar-planters 
of Guiana, who completely coatrol the colony, and for whom it may be 
said to exist. The reluctance of the British mind to work according to 
principles is, perhaps, rather than indifference, ignorance, or inhumanity, 
at the bottom of the maladministration so clearly revealed by the Com- 
mission. There is, to begin with, no co-operation or even regular com- 
munication between the superint@€ndents of emigration and immigration 
in India and Guiana respectively. In the former country, the recruiting 
agents of the planters are practically unrestrained as to their choice of 
emigrants and the representations by which they induce the Coolies to 
leave their homes. The medical inspection is lax and perfunctory to the 
last degree, and great numbers are passed who cannot survive the voyage, 
or, if they do, fall an early prey to the new climate and unwonted exactions. 
Cases of downright kidnapping have been alleged, though they are probably 
rare ; but the difference is chiefly in the name of the transaction when the 
artisan is led to suppose that he will have a chance to continue the pur- 
suit of his craft in Guiana, when the penal constraint and punishments for 
non-fulfilment of contract are carefully concealed from all the emigrants, 
and when the contract exhibited and signed in India is not considered bind- 
ing tn Guiana. 

The feelings with which these poor wretches, the sick and the well, 
after a passage perhaps not needlessly uncomfortable—certainly not to be 
compared with the African “middle passage,” though supervision of the 
emigrant ships is not what it should be—the feelings with which the 
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Coolies disembark to a five years’ servitude in a sickly and unlovely land, 
with no choice but field work, and that of a kind wholly new, and under 
an indenture which provides undreamt-of penalties, enforced by courts 
speaking an unknown tongue, by magistrates intimately allied by sym- 
pathy and necessity with their employers--may be imagined, but not 
described. Never was a system of apprenticeship better devised to prevent 
the laborer from becoming naturalized and a permanent citizen, and to 
make his only consolation, amid his hardships, the promised return to his 
native country at the expiration of his service. This consolation, if not 
denied him by death, is often rendered vain by the temptation to reinden- 
ture--not, as in Trinidad, by terms of twelve months each, but for another 
five years, on receipt of a bounty. Space fails us to picture the luckless 
Coolie under the law—treated like a criminal for a breach of a civil con- 
tract; or, if fined, impoverished, while the offence of his employer is 
punished by only an equal fine ; unable to employ counsel, and with none 
allotted to him. The following extract will speak for itself (p. 267) : 

“The average of sentences of imprisonments, without a fine, in the 
county of Demerara, was 28'8days. For over 3,000 convictions, the average 
for men is 39 days; for women, 25°‘7 days. The average of imprisonments, 
in default of payment of a fine, is--men, 23:4; women, 20. Of imprison- 
ments, in default of payment of fine, there were 5,218, against 3,077 without 
that option. The fines imposed as an alternative, which the immigrants 
could not pay, averaged for males $6 47, and females $7 71. The whole 
number of convictions in the county during five years was 10,555. The 
Commissioners conclude that the number who go to jail is over eighty per 
cent.,and the number who pay fines under twenty per cent., of the total num- 
ber convicted.” 

The Anglo-Saxon judge and the Anglo-Saxon law, it is clear, are hardly 
to be praised in Demerara. On the subject of wages, of housing, of treat- 
ment in hospitals, a chapter of comment would not suffice. An ordinary 
estate is thus epitomized by our author (p. 780) : 

“Take a large factory in Manchester or Birmingham or Belfast, build 
a wall round it, shut its workpeople from all intercourse, save at rare in- 
tervals, with the outside world ; keep them in absolute heathen ignorance, 
and get all the work you can out of them ; treat them not unkindly, leave 
their social habits and relations to themselves, as matters not concerning 
you, who make the money from their labor, and you would have consti- 
tuted a little community resembling, in no small degree, a sugar-estate 
village in British Guiana.” ; 

This is not slavery—it is, in fact, very far removed from it; but is ita 
system which a civilized and Christian nation can regard with compla- 
cency—-without alarm, even? All through this book there are references 
to the possibility of extensive risings, and the antipathies and mutual dis- 
trust of the three servile races are confidently counted upon as guarantees 
of the safety of the ruling class. A more selfish oligarchy than the 
planters has probably seldom existed; and if it lacks the cruelty that dis- 
tinguished our own in the days of slavery, it is unredeemed even by a fana- 
tical political generalization or theory, while it has a sordid side which was 
not characteristic of the American slaveholder. What the author quotes 
in regard to Georgetown is applicable in a moral sense to the whole colo- 
ny: “The motto of this place seems to be, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” One looks in vain for any movement to educate the people, 
to fuse the incongruous elements by instruction in a common tongue, to 
purify their morals, to admit to a share in the government those who have 
no part or lot in the production of sugar, to broaden the base of the social 
edifice. The one thought of the planters is to expand their works and 
increase the supply of immigrants, and—‘ after us the deluge.” That 
such a spectacle has no longer any lessons for Americans we would not 
affirm. The author has seen fit to dedicate specially to us this American 
edition, on the ground that “it is well that Americans and Englishmen 
shouid feel a common interest in all great questions of social polity or of 
philanthropic principle. We can no more disregard each other’s move- 
ments, each other’s successes, or each other’s blunders than we can the 
motions of the earth or the laws of gravitation.” The truth of this will, 
perhaps, be more apparent to us, and the value of this deserving litte 
work be greater, when the Chinese question in this country shall have 
assumed a more national shape than it has yet done. 


THE COMING RACE,* 
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ANY ONE who wishes once more to assure himself that the philosopher | 


Pangloss was not so far wrong when he informed Candide that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, will get some satisfaction from this book. It 
is like all the rest of its kind in the particular which in all of them, no 
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matter how novel or startling they may be in details, is most salient; they 
all show that the making over again of the world as we know it is a busi- 
ness a good deal too large for any mortal—at least for any mortal who has 
yet written a book containing a scheme fora new-universe. It is like most 
of its kind in being, on the whole, tedious; and it is unlike the best of its 
kind in containing, amid its impossibilities, very little that-is keen or 
fresh in satirical remark upon the works and ways of men as we know 
them ; very little of the imaginative graces which have made some utopias 
and arcadias poetically beautiful ; and none whatever of the humbler 
grace and truth of the humbler sort of imagined paradises which please 
the reader in such rather earthy earthly paradises as we find peopled by 
the Crusoes, and Peter Wilkinses, and Philip Quarlls of homely romance. 
A little satire ; alittle bitterness—undangerous, untonic, but bitter enough 
too ; a little fancy and imagination the reader will find in “ The Coming 
Race ;” and it will give asort of amusement foran idle hour ; but its readers 
need look for no Swift and no Sidney in its author. They will make the 
acquaintance of a not very powerful mind, educated fully up to its abilities, 
if not a little beyond them, and writing that sort of matter with that sort 
of finish which makes one thank the printer and the bookbinder for not 
failing to add the exquisite typography and paper, the wide margin, and 
the general “ elegant exterior.” 


The author says that he is by birth an American. His ancestors settled 
in this country in the time of Charles II, and his grandfather distin 
guished himself in the Revolutionary War, His family. therefore, “ en- 
joyed a somewhat high social position in right of birth ; and, being also 
opulent, they were considered disqualified for public service.” When he 
was sixteen, the author was sent abroad to complete his literary educa 
tion, and, in his absence, his father died, so that while still young, and as 
yet uncommitted to any profession or trade, he found himself wealthy 
and at leisure. Wandering for a time, he at last returned to this country, 
and made a visit to a friend who was employed as the engineer of a certain 
mine. At this place begin the adventures narrated in the volume. The 
engineer, persuaded that his mine contained far greater treasures than 
had yet been revealed, one day is exploring, and comes (to a tremendous 
chasm, whose aspect, and what he hears proceeding from its depths, so 
frighten him that he returns pale to the upper air. He determines, how- 
ever, to explore it, and he and our author, taking ropes and other means 
of descent, prepare to go down into the abyss. This is not effected safely 
by the engineer, who is dashed to pieces ; but our author arrives safely at 
the bottom. He finds himself in a road lighted with numerous lamps, 
and he walks on, not without terror. The subterranean country opens 
around him, and he sees a landscape containing trees, some like vast 
ferns, others like sugar-cane, others fungous-like; streams and waters, 
some shining like naphtha, and others seeming to be as our streams, but 
confined between artificial banks, showing the work of man ; dwellings in 
the distance, and the forms of what appear to be human beings. All is 
lighted by innumerable lamps, and by the shining of the naphtha pools 
and founts, and the air is soft, like an Italian summer. Passing onwards, 
the traveller comes soon to what is apparently a public building, which, 
at first glance, would seem to be of the earliest Egyptian order of archi- 
tecture, but which the next glance shows to be more ornate, graceful, 
and fantastical than Egyptian architecture allows. Out of the portal, a 
moment later, comes one of the dwellers in this strange land, and, per- 
haps, his apparition is as good, effective, and truthful as anything in the 
volume. 

“And now there came out of this building a form—human—was it 
human? It stood on the broad way and looked around, beheld me and 
approached. It came within a few yards of me, anc at the sight and pres- 
ence of it an indescribable awe and tremor seized me, rooting my feet to 
the ground. It reminded me of symbolical images of Genius or Demon 
that are seen on Etruscan vases or limned on the walls of Eastern sepul- 
chres—images that borrow the outlines of man, and are yet of another 
race. It was tall, not gigantic, but tall as the tallest men below the height 
of giants. 

“ Its chief covering seemed to me to be composed of large wings folded 
over its breast and reaching to its knees; the rest of its attire was com- 
posed of an under-tunic and leggings of some thin fibrous material. It 
wore on its head a kind of tiara that shone with jewels, and carried in its 
right hand a slender staff of bright metal like polished steel. But the 
face! it was that which inspired my awe and my terror. It was the face 
of man, but yet of a type of man distinct from our known extant races. 
The nearest approach to it in outline and expression is the face of the 
sculptured sphinx—so regular in its calm, intellectual, mysterious beauty. 
Its color was peculiar, more like that of the red man than any other va- 
riety of our species, and yet different from it—a richer and a softer hue, 
with large black eves, deep and brilliant, and brows arched as a semicircle. 
The face was beardless; but a nameless something in the aspect, tranquil 
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id 
though the expression, and beauteous though the features, roused that 
instinct of danger which the sight of a tiger or serpent arouses. I felt 
that this manlike image was endowed with forces inimical to man. As it 
drew near, a cold shudder came over me. I fell on my knees and covered 
my face with my hands.” 





Accosting our author after he has been recovered from this swoon of 
amazement, alarm, and involuntary homage, this majestic personage, who 
turns out to be an An—which is a maleof the race ofthe Vril-ya, the female 
Vril-ya being (y-ei, which is the plural form of Gy—leads him to a beau- 
tiful mansion, wherein are his family, consisting of numerous Ans and 
(iy-ei, who courteously welcome the new-found Tish, or barbarian, with 
the word of welcome, 8.Si, and give him food. The Tish observes that the 
Gy-ei are taller and look physically and mentally stronger than the Ans, 
and this he afterwards discovers to be universally true among his new 
acquaintances. 

He goes on living with them, and learning about them ; and, of course, 
their ways of life, their religion, and their manner of holding, professing, 
and practising it, their politics, their science and literature, all their man- 
ner of thought and living are so described as to admonish and rebuke our 
human lives. In particular, satire is directed against the American 
principles in politics, the Darwinian theory, and the woman’s-rights 
women—this latter attack being of a mixed character of directness and 
indirectness, and too subtly managed to have its full effect on those against 
whom it is made, or, for the matter of that, on anybody else. Here is a 
specimen of our author's degree of sharpness. It must be premised that 
a Koom-Posh—‘“ hollow bosh”—is a democracy, while a Glek-Nas— 
“strife rot ’’—is a democracy at its natural end, in perpetual commotion 
and anarchy, namely. The conversation has just previously related to the 
Vril-ya’s custom of sending outicolonies whenever the inhabitants of the 
parent state exceed a certain number : 


“Of course, we cannot settle in lands already occupied by the Vril-ya; 
and if we take the cultivated lands of the other races of Ana, we must 
utterly destroy the previous inhabitants. Sometimes, as it is, we take 
waste spots, and find that a troublesome, quarrelsome race of Ana, especi- 
aily if under the administration of Koom-Posh or Glek-Nas, resents our 
vicinity, and picks a quarrel with us; then, of course, as menacing our 
welfare, we destroy it: there is no coming to terms of peace with a race 
80 idiotic that it is always changing the form of gqvernment which repre- 
sents it. Koom-Posh,’ said the child, emphatically, ‘is bad enough, still 
it has brains, though at the back of its head, and is not without a heart ; 
but in Glek-Nas the brain and heart of the creatures disappear, and they 
become all jaws, claws, and belly.’ 

“*You express yourself strongly. Allow me to inform you that I 
myself, and I am proud to say it, am the citizen of a Koom-Posh.’ 

“*T no longer,’ answered Taé, ‘ wonder tosee you here so far from your 
home. What was the condition of your native community before it be- 
came a Koom-Posh ?’ 

“* A settlement of emigrants—like those settlements which your tribe 
sends forth—but so far unlike your settlements that it was dependent on 
the state from which it came. It shook off that yoke, and, crowned with 
eternal glory, became a Koom-Posh.’ 

“* Eternal glory! how long has the Koom-Posh lasted ?’ 

“* About one hundred years.’ 

“«The length of an An’s life—a very young community. In much 
less than another hundred years your Koom-Posh will be a Glek-Nas.’ 

“* Nay, the oldest atates in the world I come from have such faith in 
its duration that they are all gradually shaping their institutions so as to 
melt into ours, and their most thoughtful politicians say that, whether 
they like it or not, the inevitable tendency of these old states is towards 
Koom-Posherie.’ 

“<The old states ?’ 

““* Yes—the old states.’ 

“* With populations very small in proportion to the area of productive 
Iand?’ 

“On the contrary, with populations very large in proportion to that 
area.’ 

“*T see! old states indeed !—so old as to become drivelling if they don’t 
pack off that surplus population as we do ours—very old states !—very, 
very old! Pray, Tish, do you think it wise for very old men to try to 
turn head-over-heels as very young children do? And if you ask them 
why they attempted such antics, should you not laugh if they answered 
that by imitating very young children they could become very young chil- 
dren themselves? Ancient history abounds with instances of this sort a 
great many thousand years ago—and in every instance a very old state 
that played at Koom-Posh soon tumbled into Glek-Nas. Then, in horror 
of its own self, it cried out for a master, as an old man in his dotage cries 
out for a nurse; and after a succession of masters or nurses, more or less 
long, that very old state died out of history. A very old state attempting 
Koom-Posherie is like a very old man who pulls down the house to which 
he has been accustomed, but he has so exhausted his vigor in pulling 
down, that all he can do in the way of rebuilding is to run up a crazy hut, 
in which himself and his successors whine out, ‘How the wind blows! 
How the walls shake!’ 

“*My dear Taé, I make all excuse for your unenlightened prejudices, 
which every schoolboy educated in a Koom-Posh could easily controvert, 
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though he might not be so precociously learned in ancient history as you 
appear to be.’ ” 

This, it will be seen, is not too scathing. Indeed, “ the satirical rogue” 
appears to say “ that old men have gray beards,” which is not a charge 
the aged wise will be apt to resent. The passage is hardly a fair specimen 
of the whole of the book, for the crudity and bitterness are not elsewhere 
present in such quantity, and, in fact, are mostly not present at all. The 
power, however, is about the same everywhere, and everywhere there is 
the essential vice of this kind of writing ; there is little or no coherence 
of parts; it is the atheist andthe pumpkin of the old story over again; 
the new arrangement is all well enough till Atheisticus has it brought 
home to him that had the pumpkin been hung on the high bough where 
he and Alfonzo the Wise would have placed it had they been consulted, 
his brains would bave long ago been knocked out in obedience to the law 
of gravitation and the nature of pumpkins. It is a little at a time, and, as 
some have said, by beginning with certain parts of our own natures, that 
the world must be made over; and slowly at that. “The kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” For the rest, a book of this kind, no wiser than 
this, should have been smarter. 


THE EARTH.* 

M. Elisée Reclus is a French traveller and writer of ability, whose in- 
spiration for the study of physical geography he may, likely enough, have 
derived from the founder of the science, Professor Carl Ritter, whose in- 
struction he received at the University of Berlin. At all events, immedi- 
ately after leaving the university, in 1851, he began his travels, and in 
the following six years visited, as a careful observer of men and nature, 
the various countries of North and South America. Readers of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes during 1859-61, may recall several articles, embodying 
some of the results of his geographical studies and travels, contributed by 
him after his return to France. He published, also, two or three books of 
minor importance, being, as it might seem, in training for this larger 
work, “ The Earth.” 

This is a book of 666 pages, with 230 illustrations and 24 full-page 
maps, printed in colors. We are speaking of the English translation, 
which is, apparently, a simple reproduction of the French work, without 
notes or comments. The title gives an idea of the comprebensive charac- 
ter of the book, and a glance at the table of contents shows how, in sys- 
tematic order, the earth is considered: first, as a planet in space, with 
theories of its origin ; second, its continents, more especially their slopes, 
proportions, and diversified surfaces ; third, the circulation of water, with 
glacial, river, and oceanic action ; and, fourth, subterranean forces, pro- 
ducing volcanoes, earthquakes, and other disturbances of the crust. The 
author is impressed with the order and harmony which may be traced in 
the apparent disorder of nature. His purpose may be gathered from the 
following quotation : 

“But the purely external symmetry presented by continental configu- 
rations is a trifling matter compared with the profound harmony resulting 
from the alternation of wind, currents, climate, and all the geological 
phenomena ; it is not in the various portions of the globe, but in their 
working action, that we must seek for the real beauty of the earth. Plane- 
tary vitality is composed of perpetual contrasts in a perpetual harmony, 
and these very contrasts are incessantly being modified. Continents, seas, 
and atmosphere—and, in a more special way, every mountain, every penin- 
sula, every river, every marine current, every wind that blows—may be 
considered as the organs of the globe on which we live; it is, therefore, 
by watching these organs at work, and by studying deeply and thoroughly 
their action and reaction, that we can best arrive at an acquaintance with 


the physiology of the planetary body. Physical geography is nothing 
else but the study of all these terrestrial harmonies.” 


This unscientific use of the word “vitality” must be noted, and the 
word taken only in its figurative sense. Throughout the book it is applied 
to phenomena quite distinct from those of life. 

In tracing out these “ terrestrial harmonies,” the author makes neces- 
sarily broad generalizations, and supports them by the most striking 
examples, selected from the vast array of accumulated facts. To the 
general reader the details of scientific facts are dry, and the process of 
investigation which the student must pursue is exceedingly tedious. M. 
Reclus recognizes this, and presents here the finished product and the 
grand results; and, that we may be induced to read it all, he wisely omits 
the uninteresting commonplace, which we are sure to skip. He has a 
Frenchman’s perception of the salient points, and an eye for grouping, and 
thus invests his subject with much more than the technical interest. {But to 

« “The Earth: A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
Elisée Reclus. Translated by the late B. B. Woodward, M.A., and edited by Henry 
Woodward, British Museum.’ New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
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the clear and graphic style which makes French scientific writers so 
attractive, he adds the thoroughness and accuracy of the Germans. Of 
course, the whole value of such a book depends upon its accuracy, and it 
may be said that M. Reclus bas exercised a commendable care to state as | 
true only well-ascertained facts. The constant reference to such authori- | 
ties as Humboldt, Ritter, Schlagintweit, Guyot, Lyell, and Tyndall is evi- 
dence whence the facts outside of his personal observation have been 
drawn. We are, however, surprised to find that he has omitted to present 
that view of the relation between the continents and their adjacent oceans 
so strikingly brought out in Dana's “ Geology ” ; as, for instance, that “ the 
relation of the oceans to the mountain borders is so exact that the rule-of- 
three statement cannot be far from the truth; and, as applied to North 
America, as the size of the Appalachians to the size of the Atlantic, so is 
the size of the Rocky chain to the size of the Pacific,” etc., ete. It is not 
strange that he should state (p. 244) that there are no glaciers upon the 
Sierra Nevada south of Mt. Ranier, in lat. 46°, since those upon Mt. Shasta, 
some 350 miles to the south, were not discovered by Mr. King until last 
summer. M. Reclus favors the “iceberg theory ” (p. 251) in accounting 
for the “drift” over the interior of this continent, though the “ glacial 
theory” is the one most commonly accepted. There are some trifling 
inaccuracies, as when the author speaks of the mineral springs at Saratoga 
as being salt, evidently having in mind the salt-wells of Syracuse. Also, 
if he means to say (p. 485) that coal-seams were once peat-beds, he ex” | 

| 

| 





presses an opinion held by very few geologists. And, further, it may be 
the fault of the translator te call (p. 657) the coral animal an “ insect.” 
Such minor defects are, however, so few as not to affect the general accur- 
acy of the book. 


We wish we had space to enforce some of the lessons taught by M. | 


Reclus, as when he speaks of the corsequences of destroying;the mountain | 
forests : 


“During the course of centuries, the trees have been cut down by | 
greedy speculators and by senseless farmers who wished to add some little | 
strips of land to the fields in the valleys and to the pastures on the sum- 
mits ; but when they destroyed the forest, they also destroyed the very 
ground it stood on. The devastating action of the streams in 
the French Alps is a very curious phenomenon in an*historical point of 
view ; for it explains why so many of the districts of Syria, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Spain have been forsaken by their inhabitants. The 
men have disappeared along with the trees ; the axe of the woodman, no 
less than the sword of the conqueror, has put an end to or transported 
entire populations.” 


This book is essentially popular in character—that is, it is readable 
with pleasure by persons of ordinary intelligence; and we are glad that 
we can speak well of it as a genuine attempt to popularize sound knowledge. 
It must not be confounded with the class of worthless popular books on 
science which are superficial and inaccurate, and do positive harm. The 
illustrations are very well executed, and add materially to the value of the 
book. 

Ramblesin Mount Desert ; With Sketches of Travel on the New England 
Coast, from Isles of Shoals to Grand Menan. By B. F. De Costa. (New 
York: A. D. F. bicanieanis & Co.)—In these ~— the city critic is disposed 
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to amiability by the mere name of “ Mount Desert.’’ Upon the cool coasts 
of Maine, he fancies, a better holiday could be spent than in the average 
American watering-place, with its discomfort, exposure, and vulgarity. 
Mr. De Costa's book does not impair this impression. It is written in a 
stvyie that is generally as cool and quiet as the ‘“ Echo Notch” landscape 
which is photographed as a frontispiece to the book; a style sometimes 
verging, indeed, upon weakness—as when a sentence is devoted to saying, 
“ An ordinary cliff is a fine thing ” (p. 249)—yet a style of pleasant rusti- 
city, and in keeping with the theme. Mount Desert is an island 
of a hundred square miles, lying not too far from the coast of Maine to be 
connected with it by a bridge; and it is one of the earlier points of Euro- 
pean settlement in America. The French were there for a few months as 
early as 1613; and the island, like many other parts of the New England 
coast, is rather rich in local traditions and bits of antique history, all of 
which Mr. De Costa has gathered up, not without intelligent investigation 
of his own. He recounts them with that slightly emphasized interest 
which seems so essential to the true flavor of local chronicles. Nothing in 
Washington Irving’s “ Tales of a Traveller” is more enjoyable than the 
great importance, in the minds of the worthy burghers who related them, 
of the various legends which they are so fond of telling ; and in these 
sketches of Mount Desert we find something of the same local enthusiasm, 
or moist light—a quite unconscious efiluence of the author's enthusiasm. 
The book is intended as a sort of compromise between a guide-book and a 
and it will be found a good handbook for 
persons who may resort to the coasts of Maine for their summering. 
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Frrs anp Exrenses.—The tuition fee for the Academic year in any of the above 
departments or courses Is $150; for balf or any smaller fraction of a year, $75 ; for any 
fraction of a year greater than one-half, the fee of the whole year is charged. In the 
sussey Institution there are also separate fees for certain distinct courses of lectures ; and 


FRANCIS H. STORER, A.M., Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 
CHARLES FRED, HOFFMANN, Topographical Engineering. 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, Mining. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Instructor in Mining. 
NATHANIEL 8S. SHALER, 8.B., Professor of Palwontelogy. 
FRANCIS G. SANBORN, Instructor in Entomology. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 8.B., Assistant Professor of Physics, 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

PIERRE J. BORIS, Instructor in French. 

WILLIAM G. FARLOW, M.D., Assistant in Botany. 

CHARLES L. JACKSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
JOSIAH C. BARTLETT, A.B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

HENRY B. HILL, A.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

GEORGE TITEODORE DIPPOLD, Instructor in German. 
CHARLES E. MUNROE, Assistant in Chemistry. 


“ 


ever before. The Museum of Comparative Zoélogy has been more than doubled in size 
during the current year ; a laboratory, lecture-room, and greenhouse have been added 
to the equipment of the Botanical Department ; a laboratory of Physics is to be created 
during the Summer in Harvard Hall; the chemical laboratories are to be greatly en- 
larged and improved ; the interior of the Scientific School Building is to be completely 
reconstructed ; and a distinct physical laboratory and cabinet are to be assigned to the 
Rumford Professor. At the same time, the scope and volume of the instruction will be 
greatly enlarged. 

Minne Scnoor.—The full course, prescribed for candidates for the degree of Mining 
Engineer, occupies four years, the first three of which are identical, as regards the sub- 
jects of instruction and the order thereof, with the first three years of the Engineering 
Course above specified. The terms of admission are the same as those of the Engineering 
Course. The fourth year of the course is as follows: Economical Geology and the Phe- 
nomena of Veins: Mining Machinery and the Exploitation of Mines ; General and 
Practical Metallurgy ; Assaying; Working-up, Plotting, and Writing out notes of 


| summer excursions. 


Professor Cooke will receive special students in Chemistry at the labora- | 
Professors Agassiz, Hagen, and Shaler will receive special] stu- | 
Professor Gray | 
| tural Chemistry, Applied Zodlogy, Entomology, Quantitative Analysis. 
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Bussey Institution.—The School of Agriculture and Horticulture, established in 
execution of the Trusts created by the Will of Benjamin Bussey, will give thorough 
instruction in Agriculture, Useful and Ornamental Gardening, and Stock-raising. 

The regular ceurse of the study will fill three years. First Year—Physica] Geography, 
Structural Geology, and Meteorology ; General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis ; the 
elements of Physics ; Levelling and Road-making ; the Elementsof Botany, Zovlogy, and 
Entomology ; French; German. The instruction of the first year's course will be given 
at Cambridge, and students of the first year must live in or near Cambridge. The in- 
struction of the second and third years’ courses will be given at the Bussey Institution, 
and students of those courses must live within easy reach of the Institution, which is 
situated near the village of Jamaica Plain, about five miles southwest of Boston, and 
close to the Forest Hill Station on the Boston and Providence Railroad. The subjects to 
be taught at the Bussey Institution during the year 1871-72, being subjects of the second 
year’s course, are as follows: Theory and’ Practice of Farming, Horticulture ; Agricul- 
The third 
year’s course will be hereafter arranged, and will be given for the first time in 1872-73. 

The teachings of the School will be amply illustrated by the rich scientific selections 
of the University, and by a Botanic Garden, a large and profitable farm, greenhouses, 
propagating-houses, and field experiments. 


- ee 


in that Institution tuition fees will be freely remitted to poor and meritorious students. 

The other expenses ofa student for an academic year may be estimated as follows: 
Room, $30 to $100; Board for 38 weeks, $152 to $304; Books, $20 to $25; Fuel and 
Lights, $15 to $35 ; Washing, $19 to $38. 









